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For the Woman's Journal. 
GRANDFATHER’S WATCH. 


BY JULIA A. WILLARD. 


Poor old Grandfather, wrinkled and gray, 

Ere he passed from this planet forever away, 

A messenger sent o’er the land and the sea 
Bearing love and a gift to my brother and me. 
“Receive it and prize it, use well and enjoy; 

Tis a magical gift, bonnie girl and brave boy—” 
And the honest old servant ievealed to our eyes, 
Which grew with our gazing to wonderful size, 
Two beautiful watches, that lay side by side, 

In a satin-lined casket with lid open wide. 


They were twins as to size, and with jewels they 
gleamed, 

More lovely possessions than ever 1 dreamed 

Could fall to my lot; and my brother was moved 

To take the same view (about me) as he proved; 

For, stepping alertly, his masterful hand 

Reaching out for the casket, he eagerly scanned 

The glittering prizes with unconcealed glee; 

“I’ve wanted two watches a long time,” said he, 

And his poeket engulfed them most naturally! 


Perhaps a dim ghost of a shade of surprise 

Took the place of delight, in enlarging my eyes, 

And I almost prepared—to begin—to commence— 

To whisper a breath of a meek self-defence; 

But his masculine highness proceeded to wear 

Such a matter-of-course and superior air 

That my heart died within me; I thought, with a 
groan, 

“If it’s mine, it is his; if it’s his, it’s his own—" 

(And I hope I maintained the ‘pure womanly” tone). 


The rolling old planet jogged on as before, 

And I trod in my little life-circles once more, 

Each hour had its duty, each duty its hour; 

I must guess how they passed, by some womanly 
power. 

For a woman's endowed, so the axe-grinders say, 

With an instinct for telling the time of the day; 

Brother man has the watches, all pocketed nice. 

Keeping time for them both;—she must make that 
suffice. 

Bat let her be sure, as the hands move apace 

O'er the figures that scor. the invisible face, 

Though she may note’en touch it, control, or possess, 

It will govern her life through and through, oe’erthe- 
less. 


If Ialmost thought well of these things at the first, 

As a taken-for-granted arrangement, reversed 

In their general appearance I presently knew ‘em, 

When I had a clear vision of meum and tuum. 

How I came to be thinking that all was not fair? 

Why I wanted my watch as my own rightful share 

Of the natural gift coming down to us two? 

Well--you know how the tree from the mustard- 
seed grew? 

Those scriptural warblers, “the birds of the air” 

Were o .t hunting lodgings, where none were to spare; 

And “‘a li.tie bird told me;’’ that’s how the seed fell, 

And the raining and shining have nourished it well. 

It was watered with tears from one day to another, 

And the “‘sun”’ in its sky was the son of my mother, 

There were “breezes,” moreover, that strengthened 
ite growing,— 

Not gales and tornadoes, but good healthy blowing. 


One day, I remember, I asked as a favor 

To wear my own watch for an hour; but a graver, 

More horrified visage, at sight of an omen, 

Never saw I than brother's, on man born of woman. 

“Hane a watch on a woman and sister! Good heav- 
ens! 

Would you toss the whole world up, at sixes and 
sevens? 

Don't 1 wear the watches for self and for you, sis? 

Why, a watch would unsex you, you sweet. tender, 
true sis!” 

Then he kissed me, and said ‘‘of all dear little 
goosies!"’ 

And he stalked off elate; but his saccharine warble 

Might have falien as well on a statue of marble. 

A goosey, indeed! They saved Rome, did the goosies; 

The story may serve for American uses! 


But when was I “‘goosey?”’ Perhaps when the fever 

Was burning his brain;—well,I fought like a beaver, 

And sweet to my ear as a gracious evangel 

Were his first words of reason, “‘my ministering an- 
gel ” 

With pinions, you see, goose or angel, we may grow, 

But don’t prefix “‘o,”’ or ‘twill spoil the allegro. 


But when was I ‘‘goosey?’’ When the barn was a 


flaming, 

And I rescued that brute of a horse they were tam- 
ing? 

Why, I laugh to this day; how he plunged and 
cavorted! 


No wonder, by a ‘‘dear little goosey"’ escorted! 
Jack said that the loss would have been very vexing, 
But he didn’t say whether my act was ‘‘unsexing.”’ 
Perhaps ‘twas a "‘goosey"’ defended the castle 

When thieves with the bolts were beginning to 

“wrastie;”’ 

From an anserine charge ought it not to absolve her 
That they got the charge from her trusty revolver? 
“But what of all this, in its bearing on watches?” 
The mist on your intellect thicker than Scotch is, 

If you can’t see that chargers, and robbers,and fever, 
And a myriad things which you willingly leave her, 
Tax a sister as muchas a jewelled Geneva! 

But the gift of our ancestor,—still would I wear it? 
I've never ceased asking permission to share it! 

I’ve asked as a favor; I've pled as a merit: 

I've called it a right which I justly inherit. 


For answer I gather, ““Your watch is protected.” 
When often I know that his own is neglected! 
**Your mind’s not constructed to properly use it—” 
**You'd share it with women who'd surely abuse it.” 





“And those who are graciously charming and worthy, 

With an ancestor's watch would become of earth 
earthy.” 

“Moreover, sweet sister, you don’t much desire it; 

Your finger ends tingle, your bright eyes admire it; 

But when you shall crave it from caput to pedal, 

When each rerve wildly thrills with its wonders to 
meddle. 

When we can’t resist longer,your goods we'll surren- 
der, 

As we knew from the first was designed by the 
sender,— 

Sans prejudice, quite, for the masculine gender.” 

Latrobe, Pa 








“MASSACHUSETTS IN THE WOMAN S8UF- 
FRAGE MOVEMENT.” 

This little book, written by Mrs. Harriet 
H. Robinson, is a valuable record, made 
with great care and general accuracy, of 
the past history of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in Massachusetts. The author 
wisely abstains from much argument and 
from all personal sketches of individuals, 
and these are valuable and unusual omis- 
sions. She gives her full strength, on the 
other hand, to the preservation of all names, 
dates and facts which fix the successive 
points inthe limited tale. The book is neat- 
ly printed, and has a remarkable freedom 
from typographical errors,—this being all 
the more praiseworthy, in view of the great 
number of proper names. If I give more 
space to criticisms on this narrative than to 
praise of it, the reason is only that criticism 
takes more room, as involving more debate- 
able points. If they are correct, it is not 
because most of them are important, but 
only as a contribution toward the complete- 
ness of the record. 

To begin with more trifling matters. 
Jeanne Deroiné (p. 26) should be Jeanne 
Deroine. It may be that the veteran abol- 
itionist, John C. Cluer, was once called 
**Rev.” (p. 29), but I was not aware of it. 
The story of the reference of women’s pe- 
titions to the committee on graveyards (p. 
103), I had always supposed to be a Rhode 
Island, not a Massachusetts incident; it has 
been told in the former State for a good 
many years. Mary Hallock Foote (p. 152) 
is not to be reckoned among Massachusetts 
artists, having been born at Milton-on-Hud- 
son, and never residing in this State, so far 
as] know. ‘‘Helen Hunt Jackson” (p. 155) 
is a misnomer; the maiden name of the au- 
thor in question being Fiske. I was not 
aware that either of the Presidents Seelye 
had taken distinctly the ground that ‘‘the 
time bas come for women to take part in 
public affairs” (p. 167); at least if this means 
voting. Even Dr. Hopkins, in the passage 
quoted, only regards it as ‘‘more of an open 
question” than formerly; and it is a pity that 
the passage from Dr. Seelye was not cited. 

As to larger points, it is perhaps unjust 
to say that Horace Greeley ‘‘changed his 
mind” (p. 37) about Woman Suffrage; it 
does not appear that he ever went farther 
than to say that he would vote for giving it 
when women unitedly asked for it, or that 
he ever entirely abandoned this guarded 
position. Too much stress is laid, I should 
say, upon the invitation given to some 
ladies by one of the political dinner-clubs 
of Boston (p. 55),—nor is it fair to say that 
at that time (1870) ‘the Adilantic Monthly 
did not include its women writers among 
the invited guests to the Contributors’ Din- 
ner,”—whatever this last may mean. It had 
in 1870 no ‘‘contributors’ dinner” whatever, 
out the Atlantic contributors had expressly 
included the women writers, in their invita- 
tions to dinner, on at least one occasion, as 
early as 1859, when Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. 
Spofford—then Harriet Prescott — dined 
with them at the Revere House. The mag- 
azine soon after passed into the hands of 
Ticknor and Fields,and the montbly dinners 
were abandoned forever. Many years af- 
terwards, when a public dinner was given 
by the later publishers to Whittier, the wo- 
men contributors were omitted; but the fact 
remains that the Atiantic Monthly was long 
prior to the Bird Club in occasionally in- 
viting ladies. 

I was not aware that in 1872 ‘‘women 
agents employed by the Massachusetts As- 
sociation were instructed to speak for the 
Republican party” (p. 77), and think that 
the evidence should have been given. The 
Republican women of Massachusetts issued 
an address to the women of America, as 
was their right; but the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association aimed, I had sup- 
posed, to be non-political. Again, it seems to 
me quite far from the fact to represent the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts as opposed to the School Suffrage 
law, inasmuch as it was framed and intro- 
duced and carried through by one of those 
advocates (Judge Russell) and largely engi- 
neered by others; although of course the 
more conservative, speakers were most 
brought into notice. And the whole ac- 





count of that law on p. 107—describing it 
as a piece of class-legislation and asserting 
that “the poor, or non property-holding 
woman must pay a poll-tax of two dollars 
or a little less perhaps, if the law is inter- 
preted favorably in her case,”—is utterly 
contradictory to the same law as given in 
its amended form on p. 240, where it reads, 
of women applying to be assessed ‘‘and she 
shall thereupon be assessed for her poll, 
not exceeding fifty cents, and for her es- 
tate.” The passage in the text may have 
been written before the enactment of the 
new law, but there was certainly time 
enough between April and November to 
correct it. An inadvertence perbaps simi- 
lar, though less important, occurs on pp. 
149-50, where it is stated on one page that 
Miss Lelia J. Robinson is a graduate of the 
Boston University Law School, and on the 
next that no woman has yet graduated there 

It is not an accurate statement of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court under the will 
of Francis Jackson to say that it held ‘‘that 
anything concerning women’s rights did 
not constitute a legal charity and therefore 
was inoperative and void” (p. 115). It ap- 
peats from the decision itself, as given on 
p. 248, that the provision was void because 
it aimed directly to change the constitution 
and the laws, a work which does not come 
within the very narrow and technical pro- 
visions which define a legal ‘‘charity” or 
“chantable use.” On the other hand the 
provision in the same will ‘‘to create such 
a public sentiment as will put an end to 
negro slavery” did come within those pro- 
visions; and I have always understood that 
if the ‘‘woman’s rights” clause of the will 
had been framed in this guarded manner, 
this too would have been held to constitute 
a legal charity. 


The account given by Mrs. Robinson of 
the Harvard ‘‘Annex” is more accurate than 
is usually given, and she brings out the 
fact, usually misapprehended, that this in- 
stitution has no organic connection with 
the University, but is voluntarily sustained 
by the professors. The statement ‘‘they 
are also permitted to use some of the books 
belonging to the College Library, and at- 
tend a few of the College lectures” (p. 132) 
is not quite wide enough. In fact, they 
can attend a large part of the lectures, and 
can use all the books in the library; and 
though the rules under which they use 
them are in some important respects more 
strict than in case of the young men, they 
are in some respects more liberal, so that 
the balance is partially restored. Again, 
the remark that the ‘Harvard Divinity 
School at Cambridge does not admit women 
students” (p. 145) is not strictly correct; it 
would be more accurate to say that it some- 
times admits them, but does not recognize 
them publicly or grant them degrees. 

It would have been well for Mrs. Robin- 
son to mention more fully the early Massa- 
chusetts literature on this question; espec- 
ially the series of tracts published in Boston 
in 1858, and the ‘‘Woman’s Rights Alma 
nac” which appeared there in 1858, But 
she has omitted little that ought to have 
been inserted, and has put in little that 
ought to have been left out; while for her 
careful preservation of original documents 
and for the unusual luxury of an index she 
deserves the thanks alike of reformers and 
historians. . W. &. 


2 
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MISS CARIE FRAZAR. 

A few weeks ago a short sketch was 
given in the WomAn’s JouRNAL of a young 
artist of promise, Miss Carie Fazar, daugh- 
ter of Mr. George and Mrs. Caroline Frazar, 
of Watertown. 

She died suddenly and unexpectedly to 
her friends on the 10th of October, and it 
seems fitting that this paper should record 
more fully the earnest purpose, and tri- 
umphs achieved by this young girl. Not 
yet thirty years of age, she had already ex- 
hibited works of merit, and her unflagging 
zeal, and devotion to her work promised a 
bright future. 

During her school life in Watertown, she 
manifested a tendency towards an artistic 
life, and showed, according to the testimony 
of her teachers, a keen sense of the harmony 
of forms. Color or landscape had little at- 
traction for her. The anatomy of the hu- 
man figure soon became an all absorbing 
study. Owing to ill health she left the high 
school for two years, but returning, gradu- 
ated at the head of her class; in 1871, after 
wards spending a year at Chauncy Hall, 
where she was fitted to enter college. 

Applying for admission at Amherst Col- 
lege, she passed the requisite examinations, 
but owing to strong opposition on the part 
of the students she was not admitted. Dur- 
ing the latter part of this time she had be- 








come a pupil at the Lowell Institute, and 
continued taking lessons there till 1876. 
Besides the required drawings she modeled 
a bas-relief of MissChase. Her work, aside 
from her studies at school, was at first car- 
ried on at home. Then her parents, recogniz- 
ing her love for sculpture and her persever- 
ance in its pursuit, furnished her a studio 
in a lovely and quiet spot a short distance 
from theirhouse. Here she found her hap- 
piness, surrounded by the creations of her 
fancy, and the types of her living friends. 

It was a pleasant retreat in the cool au- 
tumn days, when the great wood fire in the 
corner chimney blazed and flickered, throw- 
ing its cheerful light into the nooks and 
corners of the quaint room. Scattered 
about were her pieces of work, in various 
stages of progress, while the earnest girl 
worked away at her clay model quite for- 
getful of the common ways of life. The 
writer would sometimes say to her, ‘‘How 
can you stay in here, working on the dull 
clay, when such a landscape lies about you, 
varied and beautiful in extent, and so rich 
in coloring? Why not instead dip your 
brush into the glowing colors, and trans- 
mute these autumn scenes upon the canvas?” 
She would smile and say, ‘it was so; she 
could not explain why.” 

After leaving school she entered the es- 
tablishment of Mr. McDonald, at Mount 
Auburn, where she learned the use of the 
chisel in working marble, and wrought sev- 
eral graceful designs in fern and laurel 
leaves, and also chiseled a colossal design 
from a block of marble. In 1875-6 she 
took lessons in anatomical drawing of Dr. 
Rimmer, and in foliage and architectural 
design of Mr. Nutting, and later entered the 
Art Museum, studying under Professor 
Grundman. While there she made several 
charcoal sketches, among them a statue of 
Discobolus, and one of her father, which 
wus shown at the artists’ exhibition at the 
Museum in 1879. At the same time and 
place a bas-relief of a female head was ex- 
hibited, which was much admired. During 
all this time she kept up work at her Water 
town studio. One of her earliest efforts in 
clay was a life-size portrait bust of her 
father; after that, those of her grandmoth- 
er and brother; then a life-size statue of a 
shepherd dog. All these have been seen in 
Boston at different art stores; the dog was 
exhibited at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 

Bas-reliets of Miss Stone, Miss Kendrick 
and Miss Atwood, portrait busts of Gen. 
John 8. Tyler, and of Joseph W. Moulton; 
a laughing child from life; the head of a 
baby, child of a favorite teacher,—all these 
and others she cast in plaster with her own 
hands. Being the soul of life and energy, 
she shrank from no labor, however arduous, 
and her physique indicated great muscular 
development. Nothing daunted her. She 
was strongly individual in thought and in- 
dependent in action. She had chosen her 
course in life and had accepted its demands. 
Perhaps there were times when the woman- 
ly instincts whispered their enticements, 
but they were ever secondary to her chosen 
work. She made occasional trips to New 
York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia,to fulfil 
orders, and several were copied and ex- 
hibited at Milwaukee and Detroit. 

In the spring of 1881 she took a studio in 
Boston, in the Art Club Building, Boylston 
street, where she took private pupils, and 
continued at her work. At the time of her 
death she was engaged ona subject intended 
to be placed in the Mechanics’ Fair, but her 
energies had been overtaxed, and the in- 
sidious inroads of disease began to be ap- 
parent. Through the summer months she 
fought bravely against weakness, and took 
several trips to the country for change and 
rest, but without benefit. Two weeks be- 
fore her death her parents took her home, 
and the hope was strong that she would 
rally. Lying under her favorite pine-trees 
in the warm sunshine, she would be bright 
and cheerful, and her friends little thought 
her days here would be so few. 

Till within a few days before her death a 
brother’s loving hand had kept the clay wet 
in her Boston studio, but then she said to 
him, “It is no matter.” Her spirit recog- 
nized its weakness, and we have now evi- 
dence that she felt more strongly than those 
about her the closeness of the change. 

From that time she sank into unconscious- 
ness, and her spirit soon passed into that 
other life where we may not follow her. 

Among the last productions of her hand 
was the portrait-bust of her teacher, Mr. 
Thomas P. Cushing, and a faun or satyr, 
which was exhibited atthe store of Doll & 
Richards last summer. The memory of 
this short but active life will be held in 
pleasant remembrance by many friends who 
had watched her career with pride and lov- 
ing interest. Rots A. BRADFORD. 

Watertown, Mass. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Jessiz Benton Fremont is writing a 
play for John McCullough. 


Miss Harris, daughter of the late secre- 
tary of Harvard College, is to have charge 
of the secretary’s office during the coming 
year. 


Mrs. AsBa G. Woo son is winning gold- 
en opinions by her remarkable lectures, 
several courses of which she is giving in 
Boston and its vicinity. 








Mrs. WHEELER, Miss DorA WHEELER, 
and Miss CAROLINE TOWNSEND, of Albany, 
N- Y. were awarded prizes at the late wall- 
paper competition, at the American Art 
Gallery. 


Miss A. A. Woopwarp discoursed of 
‘‘Music in Norway” and ‘‘Folk lore” ata 
late meeting of the New England Women’s 
Club, rendering some of the music most ac- 
ceptably. 

Miss Myra Kryossury has been ordain- 
ed as a minister in the Universalist church 
at Sheshesquin, Pennsylvania. She has had 
charge of achurch in Vermont for more 
than a year. 


Mrs. GARFIELD is now settled with her 
three younger children in their new home 
on Enclid avenue, Cleveland. They will re- 
main there until April, and will then seturn 
to Mentor. The elder Mrs. Garfield will 
spend the winter with the widow of her 
son. 


Miss Maunitta Daisy will ask the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, which convenes this 
week, to consider her claims for the office 
of State librarian. She is a school-teacher, 
and is described asa brave, handsome lit- 
tle woman, who has fought her way single- 
handed to the front. 


Miss Mary L. Boorn, the accomplished 
editor of Harper’s Bazar, sets a good ex- 
ample of fidelity to business. She has not 
been absent from her desk for a single day, 
except in her short summer vacation,during 
the year. She only took thirty days out of 
her office in the first five years of her edit or- 
ship. 


Mrs. ZirpHa H. Spooner, through A. 
Williams & Co. of this city, will bring out 
an enlarged illustrated holiday edition of 
her ‘‘Poems of the Pilgrims;” a legend ac- 
companies each illustration. The story 
of Plymouth rock, its early and its last rest- 
ing place, and its various removals, goes 
with the picture of the rock. Each story 
adds to the interest and value of the poems.. 


Mrs. MaTitpa JosLyN GAGE announces 
that the National Oitizen and Ballot Bow,edi- 
ted by herself, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony is sus- 
pended with the October issue, for the pre- 
sent. The health of Mrs. Gage, she says, is 
not adequate to the exhausting labor of 
editing the National Citizen, and also to doing 
her part on the Woman Suffrage history to 
which she must now devote herself. The 
Alpha, edited by Mrs. Winslow at Wash- 
ington, will be supplied to the subscribers of 
the National Citizen, until their time expires. 
Mrs. Gage will also be heard through that 
paper. 


Rev. Miss Haynezs, of Fairchild, Me., in 
her discourse at the Unitarian chureh in 
Waterville, answered the question, ‘‘What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him?” by 
an interesting summary of the various stages 
of the world’s progress to its present con- 
dition; enumerating the discoveries, inven- 
tions, and noble deeds credited to men, with 
marked intelligence and ingenuity. To one 
inclined to doubt that ‘‘the world still 
moves,” it was a most honorable record to 
man’s credit. It suggested another question, 
—whether this gifted woman, being but. a 
woman, is credited with the full measure 
of honor her due for the talent and moral 
power she gives to the Christian ministry? 
‘What is woman that thou art mindful of 
her?” 


Mrs. E.izaneta Tompson, of New 
York, in whose honor the selectmen of 
Franconia, N. H., have just named one of 
the mountain peaks lying within that town, 
has acknowledged the honor in a letter, 
wherein she says: ‘‘I am proud and grate- 
ful to be accorded a place near to Mounts 
Garfield and Lafayette, and so long as the 
‘Elizabeth Thompson Mountain’ shall rise 
grandly among the names that have won 
their way to the nation’s heart by political 
or military pre-eminence, may the love of 
humanity find an equal honorary recogni- 
tion in the world.” Mrs. Thompson is the 
widow of the late Thomas Thompson, of 
Boston, is possessed of large wealt,h and is 
a woman of broad and judicious benevo- 
lence. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE PETTICOAT. 


BY CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


[Dedicated to the Clothing League for the Aboli- 
tion of Petticoats.) “ 
What is that thing which women wear, 
All paffed and puckered everywhere, 
All trimmed with curve and line and square? 
The petticoat. 


What must be pleated, tucked and frilled, 
And fringed and raffled, shirred and quilled, 
Until our heads with aches are filled? 

The petticoat. 
What takes our time and strength and thought, 
What is with endless trouble fraught, 
And, more than all, is good for naught? 

The petticoat. 
When you on pleasure trip would go, 
What fills you with unmingled woe 
By making trunks to overflow? 

The petticoat. 


What is it switches ’round your feet, 

And raivee dust along the street 

That makes you own you're far from neat? 
‘The petticoat. 


What makes you hold it up with care 

Whenever you go up astair, 

For fear there’ll be a dreadful tear? 
The petticoat. 


What drags behind when you go down 
The steps of cars, and makes men frown j 
Who want to hurry into town? 

The petticoat. 


What catches when you shut a door? 

What lies upon the dusty floor? 

What's in the way forever more? 
The petticoat, 


What is it makes your poor back ache 

And circamecribes each step you take, 

Until you long such chaina to break? 
The petticoat. 


What wears the blacking off the shoe? 

What always needs a binding new, 

And cleaning, brushing, sponging, too? 
The petticoat. 


What is it men would scorn to wear, 
Knowing their health it would impair, 
And hinder business everywhere? 

The petticoat. 


What is unfit for human use, 
And still remains without excuse, 


Deserving nothing but abuse? 
The petticoat. 


What must ere long stepjdown and out,— 
Be put to everlasting rout, 
And never more be seen about? 

The petticoat. 


~~ 
+o 


HEART-MUSIC. 





There are in this loud, stanning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 
ome 
For the Woman's Journal. 
“SUFFER THE CHILDREN.” 


BY ELLEN M. HOOPER. 


Words spoken in a tender voice and low 

To some who clung and clustered round his knees, 
How sweet through all the centuries they grow! 
The whole child-world is drinking joy from these: 
“Suffer the children, let them come to me.” 

Ay, from all earth’s distresses, pains and harms, 
O gracivus Master, still they come to thee, 

And seek the loving shelter of thine arms. 

Thon tak’st our starved, forsaken and opprest, 
Thou welcomest each weary little one; 

And may we take them, Lord, in thy dear name, 
And let not rest on us the bitter blame 

That oft from earth to heaven they must run 
Because there is no shelter but thy breast! 











Aunt Prisca’s Premonitions. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


‘I have a premonition,” said Aunt Prisca 
to me for at least the thousand-and-first 
time, ‘‘that I shall die in the poor-house; 
and I never knew a premonition of mine to 
fail—never.” 

If Aunt Prisca had said that she had 
never had a premonition which had not in 
some way or shape done good, the facts 
would have borne her out; for ber prophe- 
cies were often of the wildest as well as of 
the most melancholy character, and if there 
had been any previous likelihood of their 
fulfillment,the mere annourcement of these 
dismal auguries was in many instances suf- 
ficient to prevent their accomplishment. 
As, for instance, when Aunt Prisca said 
that she felt it in her bones that father 
would be elected selectman, he was so pub- 
lic-spirited, father, seeing to what a dread- 
ful fate his course of conduct was leading 
him, devoted himself thenceforth studious- 
ly to minding his own business, and the ca- 
lamity apprehended was averted. 

Rupert, who is the brilliant one of the 
family, we had a}l determined should go to 
college. He took a fine stand in the fresh- 
man class, but in his sophomore year he 
grew tired and lazy and the reports from 
his professors were very unsatisfactory. On 
one occasion, when he had been sent home 

temporarily in disgrace, Aunt Prisca took 
it upon herself to console him. ‘I have 
had a premonition ever since I knew you, 
Rupert,” she said, ‘“‘that you would never 
graduate, and that it was a great mistake to 
send you tocollege. You might possibly 
make a very respectable grocer, or a sewing- 
machine agent, or even a book canvasser; 
but as for the learned professions—you are 
not good enoug® for a lawyer, not energetic 


enough for a doctor (counting out homeo- 
pathic globules would be too heavy work 
for you, Rupert), and as for talent—any one 
can see that you haven't brains enough to 
convert the soul of a fly, even supposing 
that fly to be thoroughly under conviction 
before hearing you preach.” 

Rupert was thoroughly roused. ‘I'll 
show the old lady,” he said to me, ‘‘wheth- 
er I’m not truthful enough for a lawyer, 
bright enough for a minister, and smart 
enough to outwork half a dozen doctors.” 
And Rupert was as good as his word; for 
he graduated second in his class of fifty, 
and is taking another course in a German 
university. 

At the time that Aunt Prisca expressed 
her conviction that she would eventually 
die in the alms-house she had six thousand 
dollars in Government bonds, an annuity 
of three hundred dollars left her by a rela- 
tive, a quantity of shaky railroad stock 
which was then bringing in high dividends, 
and which she was shrewd enough to sell 
at the right time, a perfectly secure first 
mortgage ona valuable piece of property 
on the avenue, a little farm in Vermont, 
from which she received periodical install- 
ments of firkins of butter, barrels of apples, 
etc., and a building in the business part of 
the city, whose four stories were divided 
into shops and offices, where Aunt Prisca 
appeared in person on each quarter-day to 
collect her rents, She had a calculating, 
far-seeing head, where business was con- 
cerned—her premonitions here were never 
kcown to fail—and her prophecy in regard 
to the poor-house was received by all of us 
with open derision. She made known three 
other premonitions on the same day, which 
were all equally unpalatable doses for those 
concerned. Mother, she told me, she had 
long felt sure would be sent sooner or later 
to the insane asylum. There was insanity 
in the family. Mother’s great-aunt had 
gone crazy on the subject of ghosts, in 
whose existence she firmly believed. 

*‘Never mention this to mother,” I said 
sharply, and left the room, only to find 
mother herself standing in the hall with 
such a troubled look upon her face that I 
knew she had heard every word. 

‘‘What can have put such a ridiculous 
idea in her head?” I asked, laughing. 

“I don’t know,” replied mother; ‘‘but 
perhaps I had better stop that spiritualistic 
publication that I subscribed for last 
month.” 

And that was the first and last time I sus- 
pected that mother had a leaning toward 
spiritualism. 

As I left the room Aunt Prisca called me 
back. ‘‘Won’t you help me down to the 
street-cars with this basket?” she said. ‘‘I 
am going to cast my bread upon the wa- 
ters.” 

“Bread, Aunt Prisca! but this is black. 
berry cordial, and preserved quinces, and 
barberry and molasses jam from your place 
up in Vermont.” 

“T know it. I am going to take them to 
the poor creatures at the poor-house, in the 
hopes that when I am there some one will 
remember me. And, Margaret, I have de 
cided to make my will. I am going to leave 
that mortgage to you; the Doolittles wil) 
never redeem it, and the house will be a 
nice one for-you to live in.” 

‘Rather large for an old maid, Auntie,” 1 
suggested, ‘‘and I’m afraid I sha’n’t have 
money enough to keep it up.” 

“Oh! I shall leave you the interest on 
my U. 8. bonds. After you are dead I 
want the capital itself to go toward an en- 
dowment in the theological seminary; and 
my very idea in giving it to you is that you 
sha’n’t be an old maid. You see, Blanche 
is coming on prodigiously, and she monop- 
olizes all your young men. You are not so 
sprightly as you were once, and Blanche 
pushes you to the wall; but just let them 
know that you are an heiress and we’ll see 
the tables turned. I should be glad of it, 
too, though I always have had a presenti- 
ment that you would be an old maid.” 
“But, Auntie, I don’t want any one to 
marry me for money.” 

‘“‘Now, Margaret, you are plenty old 
enough to have some sense. Nothing in- 
creases a man’s respect for his wife so much 
as for her to have property; especially if he 
is a little hampered himself, my dear. And 
you’ve no idea how I shall enjoy it while I 
am at the poor-house to know that.” 
‘Auntie! Auntie! If youintend to leave 
me these things in your will you won’t be 
at the poor-house when I have them; and 
if you die there how can you possibly leave 
me anything?” 

Aunt Prisca’s eyes twinkled gleefully. 
“You area bright yirl, Margaret, a bright 
girl,” she said, ‘‘but you don’t know every- 
thing yet. I intend you shall go into that 
Doolittle house just as soon as you can 
scare up a husband, though I don’t intend 
to give itto you out and out unt‘l I die. 
And as for the matter of the poor-house, 
leave that to Providenceandme. And just 
remember that 1 never knew one of my 
premonitions to fail—never.” 

I placed Aunt Prisca’s basket of goodies 
beside her in the street-car, and returned to 
the house thinking that if our house held a 
candidate for the insane asylum it was cer- 
tainly not mother but Aunt Prisca. I was 





alittle sensitive on the point of Blanche 


stealing away my admirers. Aunt’s ran- 
dom shot was too near the truth. There 
was George Sterling, a young physician, 
whom I had always counted on as my 
stanchest friend. He had not altogether 
deserted tLe house, but when he came he 
devoted himself entirely to Blanche, seem- 
ingly oblivious of my presence. I think 
that I am not of a jealous temperament and 
could have borne the hard trial of giving up 
George to my sister, had Blanche really cared 
for him, but she was only a giddy child, 
about whom mother and I were extremely 
anxious. She was only fourteen, but she 
looked seventeen, wss as pretty as a peach, 
and had mother’s perfectly lady-like air. 
With all this she was an ignorant little 
thing, preferring to keep a novel under her 
desk instead of studying her lessons, and 
her spelling, punctuation and capitals were 
a disgrace to the family. 

“Blanche,” said Aunt Prisca one day, 
some time before this, ‘‘you remind me 
very much of a cousin of your mother’s, 
Pamela Sturtevant.” 

“Yes?” replied Blanche interrogatively. 

“She had just your complexion, just your 
shade of eyes, and hair of a sample with 
yours, and your mental characteristics are 
also of a piece. I’ve no doubt your fate 
will be the same.” 

Blanche remembered to have seen a min- 
iature of pretty Pamela Sturtevant, and 
was much flattered by the comparison. She 
moved her chair sothat she might glance at 
herself occasionalty in the dimity-draped 
mirror that surmounted aunt’s dressing-ta- 
ble and inquired sweetly: 

‘‘What were her special characteristics, 
Auntie? and what became of her?” 

“She was a fool,” replied Aunt Prisca 
shortly, ‘‘andshe eloped with a butcher.” 

‘‘Aunt Prisca!” 

‘Yes, my dear, abutcher. But of course 
she did not know what his profession was 
when she married him. He was a French- 
man, and when he called he was always 
dressed with perfect gentility. She made 
his acquaintance at a public ball, and she 
climbed out of the pantry wincow one 
night and married him. She came back 
with her little bundle when she found out 
his business, but her father sent her back 
again. He said that slaughtering was a re- 
spectable business and she might count her- 
self happy that things were no worse.” 

It was after my return from seeing aunt 
to the street cars that I detected, from my 
window, a very peculiar performance. 
Blanche slipped out of the house and placed 
a note in a hollow of the old elm that was 
quite accessible to any one passing on the 
street. On the lookout for flirtation, I was 
about to descend and capture the missive, 
when George Sterling passed the house. He 
colored as he touched his hat to me, but he 
stopped before the tree and drew the letter 
from the knot-hole, and I think I was never 
so insulted in my life as when he threw me 
a kiss with it with the audacity of a gay 
cavalier. This was carrying matters a little 
too far, and I hurried to Blanche’s room and 
shook the little minx till the hairpins on 
which she had been putting up her crimps 
flew in alldirections. Then I described the 
scene which I had witnessed and asked 
what it meant. 

‘‘He wrote mea letter,” gurgled Blanche, 
‘and I answered it, that’s all.” 

The letter which Blanche showed me ran 
as follows: 

‘My PEARL: Haveyou cared that I have 
kept myself aloof all these days? I cannot 
flatter myself that this is the case, but the 
time has come now for an explanation. 
Your aunt confided to me the fact that she 
had made you her heiress. I[ had called 
with the intention of offering you my un- 
worthy self, but to do so after receiving 
this piece of news would have seemed mer- 
cenary on my part, aud I had no choice but 
to keep silence. But now that your aunt 
has lost her property I am free to speak” — 
and so forth, and so forth, and so forth, etc, 
etc., etc. 

“Blanche,” I cried, interrupting my own 
reading, ‘‘this letter is for me; it never was 
intended for you at all. Don’t you kaow 
that Margaret means a pearl?” 

“But Blanche is white, and pearls are 
white, and as he handed it to me of course 
I thought” — 

“Show me the envelope,” I demanded. 
The address was plain enough, ‘Miss 
Blanche Sturtevant,” but in the corner were 
the words, ‘‘for Miss Margaret.” I showed 
them to her triumphantly, and Blanche was 
convinced. 

‘But what does he mean about aunt’s 
losing her property?” I asked. 

“T heard her telling him the last time he 
was here that she was absolutely certain 
that she would die in the poor-house,” re- 
plied Blanche. ‘‘I told him, in my answer 
to the letter, that aunt was cracked, and 
that was all nonsense.” 

“So you answered the letter?” I cried in 
dismay. ‘‘Of course you did, forI saw him 
receive it. Did you accept him?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Blanche with 
great decision. ‘‘I told him that aunt had 
another premonition, which was that I was 
a fool and would marry beneath my station, 
but that I would show her that she was mis- 
taken; for I meant to go to Vassar College 
this winter and I should never marry any- 





one—least of all him!” 





I groaned aloud. 

“I must say you are very hard to satisfy, 
Maggy. Would you have liked it better if 
I bad married him?” 

‘*‘No, Blanche, but, don’t you see, he will 
think it is I who have rejected him.” 

“So he will. Well, I'll explain it to him 
the next time he calls.” 

‘*He will never call again; won’t you write 
him a note of explanation, dear?” 

. ‘Indeed I won’t; it seems I have written 
too many notes as it is, and I can tell you 
one thing, Maggy Sturtevant; I shall never 
have anything more to do with any of your 
second-hand old beaux—never. I had to 
wear your made-over dresses until I grew 
taller than you and could have new ones of 
my own, and I don’t want any beaux until 
I can have them brand new, too, and that’s 
why I’m going to Vassar; and I don’t intend 
to come out until you are married and out 
of the way. So there!” 

Blanche had flounced out of the room 
and I was alone with my trouble;—no, not 
alone, for Aunt Prisca had returned from 
the poor-house and began a recital of the 
woeful sights there. 

‘**They have no matron, my dear, and the 
superintendent is a widower, so of course 
the poor things under his care suffer for 
many things which they would have if there 
was a woman to go to. I went over the 
whole institution, and I think that I was 
most touched by what I saw in the old peo- 
ple’s ward, my dear; forI shall be old be- 
fore many years myself, and they seemed so 
comfortless and desolate. They ought to 
have a bath-room with hot water; but in- 
stead of that they have to go out to the 
pump in the court, and it is pretty chilly to 
wash out there these cold mornings. I in- 
tend to tuke my next railroad dividends and 
interest on my bonds and have bath-rooms 
put on every floor in that building.” 

‘But won’t the authorities think you are 
meddling?” 

“I don’t care what they think. I expect 
to go to the poor-house myself some day, 
and I intend to have things comfortable 
when I get there. It would have made 
your heart bleed to have gone into the nur- 
sery department, Margaret; bright little 
children as ever were, with only a one- 
armed Irish soldier to amuse them and keep 
discipline with a shingle. No primary 
school nor kindergarten—nothing—and 
twenty children going to ruin! I have a 
premonition that before many days there’ll 
be a change there! I'll pay you any salary 
you'll name, Margaret, if you'll go out there 
every morning and start a ‘Little House- 
maids’’ school among them, and I'll get you 
all the spelling books and apparatus you 
want, too.” 

“IT would like to do it very much,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘but you must let me get permission 
of the supervisors first.” Aunt’s plan 
struck me as a grand opportunity of losing 
sight of my own trouble in working for 
others. A poem of Chadwick’s came to my 
mind: 


For the fathers and the mothers that God gave us 


Perished with their over work and sorrow, 

And we turn from their dead faces unto you. 

Will you help us to be innocent and happy? 

Will you help us to be womanly and pure? 

Will you save us from the trouble and temptations 
That forever lie in waiting for the poor? 

and I took up the work with eagerness; for 
the supervisors manifested a sublime indif- 
ference to what was done or not done at the 
poor-house. The superintendent, we found, 
welcomed our help with eagerness. He had 
been fearfully overWorked, and with no 
womanly adviser by his side it was not 
strange that much was neglected. He com- 
plained most of the physician appointed to 
the care of the establishment. ‘He has 
charge of the city poor in general, and says 
that the alms-house should have a physician 
of its own; he lives at the other end of the 
city, and only comes once a week except 
when specially called for.” ‘‘You sball 
have a physician to visit you daily,” replied 
Aunt Prisca. ‘‘I will see to it. There are 
the rents of that down-town building of 
mine accumulating from quarter to quarter; 
they would make an excellent salary for 
some rising young medical man who has 
not yet secured a city practice.” 

And so the days went by, Aunt Prisca 
and myself making pilgrimages to the poor- 
house and seeing one avuse after another 
fali before her resolute, unwearied determi- 
nation. Thanksgiving was approaching, 
and hampers came down from the farm in 
Vermont. The dining hall at the alms- 
house had been repainted in bright colors, 
and as I fastened the long festoons of ever- 
green on the wall, and saw Aunt Prisca set- 
ting the contents of the hampers in appe- 
tizing array upon the table, I could not help 
thinking that the poor-house was becoming 
a very pleasant place to live in, after ail. 

The dinner was a grand success. My 
children had each been provided with new 
coarse white linen aprons. The old people 
were gay in new caps and neat linen. There 
were a number of invited guests; among 
others Dr. Goodenough, the white-haired 
pastor of our church. He made a little 
speech to the family as they stood clustered 
about the table, and told them that they 
would no longer be dependent on outside 
help for at last they had been provided with 
@ matron, their superintendent having mar- 





ried again. I started; of course this was 
best for the superintendent, and it was 
strange we had never thought of it, but 
Aunt Prisca’s occupation was gone. ‘I 
take great pleasure,” said Dr. Goodenough, 
“in introducing to you .the bride of your 
worthy superintendent,” and he led forward 
a little woman in a silvery-grey pongee and 
Quakerish pearl-colored China crape shawl, 
but it was not until a rousing cheer rose 
from the ranks of paupers that [ realized 
that the bride was Aunt Prisca herself. 

From the table we retired to the superin- 
tendent’s rooms. They were in the south 
wing, and now that their bareness was re- 
lieved by Aunt Prisca’s belongings—the 
bright Kidderminster carpet, the house- 
plants in the sunny windows, the cane 
chairs and settles tied with little bows of 
cherry ribbon, the work basket overflowing 
with bright wools, and the two gilded cages 
with the canary and the cardinal bird—they 
were very attractive rooms indeed. 

The new physician was there—Dr. George 
Sterling—and he asked me into the dispen- 
sary, ostensibly to see how nicely the insti- 
tution was provided with medicines, but 
really to inquire into the matter of Blanche’s 
letter. ‘‘I did not think it sounded quite 
like you,” he said; ‘‘the spelling was a little 
shaky and the punctuation left much to be 
desired, but I was too cut up by its intelli- 
gence to be very critical.” 

George and I live in the Doolittle house, 
but we drive daily to the alms-house; our 
hearts are in our work, and we are quite 
willing that Aunt Prisca’s premonition 
should be fulfilled; and it is possible that 
not only Aunt Prisca but all of us may yet 
die in the poor-house.—Christian Union. 
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4 THIKD PARTY. 

EpitoR JOURNAL:—It has troubled me 
somewhat, as it has your South Framing- 
ham correspondent, to account for the per- 
sistency witb which Woman Suffragists fol- 
low the party from which they have never 
received anything but insult. It may be 
good policy, but I fear we’ shall get more 
kicks than favors of any kind, in that di- 
rection, at least for a long time yet, and we 
shall need a large stock of patience to wait 
for the conversion or the control of a party 
so expertly manager. 

It troubles me, too, that our good friend 
H. B. B. should tell usthat he sees no room 
for a third political party, because the gov- 
ernment of the State and nation, is in the 
hands of the Republicans. And this in the 
face of the fact that a third party is already 
in the field; with its forces organized; its 
candidates for all offices, local, State, and 
national, before the people; which has 
polled its hundreds of thousands of votes, 
and gaining in numbers and strength cvery- 
where, unless we except our dear, old,mon- 
ey-ruled Massachusetts. More than all, this 
third party has well-defined principles, 
which are also before the people, and which 
the old parties, with a pretence of ignoring, 
decline to discuss, as they do all question 
looking to the reform of existing abuses, 
and which they think will interfere with 
their own selfish plans and policies. 

But, thank heaven, there is truth outside 
the olc party politics, and therefore, good, 
firm, standing-room for a new party. Room 
as ample and standing as firm as the Re- 
publicans found outside the old Whig and 
Democratic party lines, when they first or- 
ganized as a party. 

It seems to me to betime for a party ‘‘of 
the people and for the people” to be at 
work, if we would save the Government and 
the nation from the grasp of the money 
power,—a power more heartless and wicked 
than any feudal aristocracy of the old world, 
and unspeakably more despicable, for it is 
false to the foundational principles of our 
Republican Government, and would usurp 
all power and prostitute it to its own selfish 
ends. Nothingis more certain than that 
both the Republican and the Democratic 
parties are led and controlled by that same 
cormorant power which is eating out the 
life of the nation. It seems tome there can 
be no hope in either of the old parties. We 
have heard much about stables, which are 
said to have been especially hard to clean; 
but I doubt if the task would be a harder 
one than that of purifying these old parties. 
Yet Democrat and Republican were once 
honored names, but it may be that their 
lapse into decay and sin has been the natur- 
al consequence of a long lease of power, 
after their mission was fulfilled, and they 
were left without any definite principles or 
plans of action, 

Old parties can no more hold new prin- 
ciples and ideas than old bottles can hold 
new wine, and they would as surely burst 
with the effervescence. So a periodical re- 
newal of parties seems to be a necessity of 
progress. Probably this advance and re 
trograde movement must continue till the 
constant overlapping of the advance wave 
shall have lifted politics to that high plane 
where “the greatest good of the greatest 
number” will be the study of the politician 
and the aim of legislation. Statesmen may 
arise, such as Douglas Jerrold predicted are 
yet to come, statesmen of nobler aims and 
more heroic action—teachers of the people, 
vindicators of the universal dignity of man 
—whose inspiration shall be the love of jus- 
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tice, and its embodyment in law their aspi- 

ration and highest endeavor. Then will 

‘the waste places of the earth be made glad,” 

and the people comforted. A. F. H. 
Bedford, Mass. 





HEADSTONES. 

“ Words are but headstones over graves of thought.” 

What a restful sound there is in the word 
Thursday! Perhaps because of its associa- 
tions. Monday is areal Yankee day; up 
bright and early, all work and no play; 
with its washing and mopping. Tuesday, 
with its churning and baking. Wednesday, 
with its ironing. Friday, churning again, 
and sweeping through allthe house. Satur- 
day, baking, mopping and cleaning. Even 
on Sunday, the wife and mother works from 
early till iate, getting the family ready for 
church, preparing dinners, washing dishes, 
tending the baby, who is always fussier on 
that particular day than any other in the 
week, But Thursday the older children 
are at school, the baby goes to sleep, and 
the mother is sure to get a good hour of 


quiet rest. 
AsI write this, I hear a little five-year- 


old say, as she watches the talling snow, 
“Mama, what day will Thanksgiving be?” 
The answer is, ‘‘Thursday.” Yes, Thanks- 
giving is always Thursday. 

Did you ever think what November would 
be in New England without Thanksgiving? 
What a day it must have been for the 
stern old Puritans, when, the food all gone, 
the next day was appointed for fasting and 
prayer. Morning came and the fast was 
changed to thanksgiving, for a ship had 
come from England loaded with supplies. 
And at a later day what consternation must 
have befallen our ancestors, when they 
learned that Thanksgiving day had passed 
before the Governor's proclamation thereof 
had reached their remote and isolated set- 
tlement! The news must have spread rap- 
idly among those pioneers, and with anxious 
faces and hurried steps they must have 
quickly met to deplore the misfortune, and 
to appoint a day for this most necessary oc- 
casion in place of that so ignorantly passed 


b 

"What a picture of their simple habits and 
narrow fortune it was, when, after having 
set the next Thursday, to reconsider their 
action and defer the day one week, until 
Moses and Perry Averill, then at Boston, 
could return home with the gallon of mo- 
lasses they were expected to bring. For 
their father said at the meeting, ‘‘You all 
know how necessary it is to have molasses 
for Thanksgiving.” ZIN. 

—_——— eo o—_-___——- 

NOT AN ANTI-MAN MOVEMENT. 


Epitor JoURNAL:—In your editorial on 
the Woman's Congress, [ find there, credit- 
ed to Mrs. Howe, the statement, ‘‘the wo- 
men’s movement is, in no sense, an anti- 
man movement, and should not be so re- 
garded.” In reading or hearing sentiments 
of antagonism to men I always wish that 
women would not write or utter such 
phrases as these: ‘‘the domineering spirit of 
man,” man ‘‘a tyrant,’ a ‘‘master,” woman 
a ‘“‘slave,” her ‘‘chains,” etc. All this is so 
foreign to my experience and associations, 
that lcan but resent it in thought even as 
must the gentlemen (gentle-men). I would 
mention such cases,—as I would the miser, 
or drunkard and the like,—as exceptional, 
not as the ordinary or average. Tae would 
be ‘‘masters” are not all of the masculine 
gender, Are there not many “domineering” 
women? And as many reasonable, right- 
minded men as women? My experience has 
proved that man, as well as woman, ‘‘ad- 
orns the home” (not ‘‘every home”) and 
‘brings happiness to the household,” *‘lays 
the foundation of a pure republic,” ete. I 
think we want the men as friends and allies, 
and need not regard them enemies—certain- 
ly not by unjust charges or assertions, 

Ihave spoken of my experience. If I 
may be allowed the egotism, | wouid like to 
say further, that this has not been slight. 
Ihave passed the fiftieth mile stone, and 
during all these years have received, suc- 
cessively and continuously, from father, 
brothers, husband, sons, associate teachers 
(culled principals) and other gentlemen, as 
friends and companions, such love, ten- 
derness, consideration, respect, honor, 
liberality, generosity, magnanimity, sanc- 
tion, approval, commendation (L know not 
where to stop!) as has, up to the present, 
made “life worth living,” and more than 
that. NordoIthink mine an exceptional 
experience, in thisrespect. Hence my sym- 

athy with the words quoted from Mrs. 

owe, and the regret—not to say disgust— 
Caused by anti-man utterances. 


~— 8. C. W. G, 


1882. 1882. 


Boston Weekly Journal. 


The Favorite New England Newspaper. 








All the news of the day. and a large amount of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading, for less than three 
cents a week. 

A new volume begins with the year. Now is the 
time to renew subscriptions. Liberal reductions to 
clubs, and cash commissions to agents. 


TERMS for 1882: Subscriptio: rie only $1.50 
per annum; to clubs, $1.20. 


One copy by mail, including postage.....-..... 1.50 
Five copies [all to one address]......++++++++++ 6.00 
Ten copies [all to one address]...--+-+.--++++++ 2.00 
And a copy FREE to getter-up of club of ten. 
Twenty copies [all to one address]..... -.-..-. 24.00 
And two copies FREE, or one copy of Semi- Weekly. 


Fifty copies [all to one address).......---..... 60.00 

And five copies FREE, or one copy of Daily one year 

FREE. For larger clubs $1.20 per copy, and one 

copy FREE for every TEN subscribers, or a commis- 

fam tind percent. Single copies 4 cents; $2.50 per 
un " 


A GREETING TO OLD AND NEW FRIENDS. The Bos- 
ton Weekly Journal has long enjoyed the deserved 
reputation of being the representative newspaper of 
its classin the New England States. It has a con- 
stituency second to none in numbers and intelli- 
gence, and is each year commanding a wider field of 
influence, Its success among the reading classes of 
New England has been due to the liberal policy of 
its management, to the care and skill employed in its 
preparation, to its extensive sources of information, 
to the variety and timeliness of its contents, and to 
the acknowledged honesty of its views. These qual- 
ities, upon which any newspaper muet rely for per- 
manent or worthy success, will characterize it in the 
future as theyhave in the past, and it is the confident 
expectation of its managers that the year to come 
will witness a better dev. lopment of it than ever be- 
fore. No pains or expense will be spared to make it 
in all respects a newspaper which no manin any de- 
gree removed from the great centers of information 
can afford to do without. 

Tak ADVANTAGES TO THE Reaper. It has never 
been so well equipped as now for the securing and 
effective presentation of the facts and discussion of 
the tendencies of the times. With the growth of the 
country, and the increasing prosperity which may 
reasonably be expected to accompany it, a good 
newspaper b ndisp ble to the man who 
would keep bimself informed upon whatever is in- 
tosseting the world at large. A well-conduct: d jour- 
nal of the times give men better knowledge, broader 
views and keen r eympathies, and draws them out of 
the demands of their individual! lives upon a higher 
plane of thought and feeling. 

Irs Pecuntan Cuaracteristics. The Weekl 
Journal aims to furnish those who have not muc 
t.me for reading with a full and comprehensive di- 
gest of the events of the day. Its purposes are to in- 
form men upon the courses of government, politics 
aud business, to present the news of the day and 
show its tendencies, and to give instructive facts and 
desirable information. With every resource known 
to modern journalism at its command, it unhesitat- 
ingly asserts its ability to do this, and invites ap ex- 
amination of its claims. 


A Year or Great Powrticat Interest. The 
coming year bids fair to be one of exceptional inter- 
est. All citizens will look upon the condition of po- 
ltical affairs with intentness, and waich their devel- 
opment with care. Some of the most important ques- 
tions of the day are awaiting discussion and solu- 
tion, and in the close balancing of political parties 
in Congress a more than ordinary concern in nation- 
al affairs will be excited. The course of the new Ad- 
ministration will also attract much attention, sincsa 
remarkable interest attaches to President Arthur in 
view of the melancho:y fate of his predecessor, 
whose chair he has been so suddenly called to fill, 
Washiugton, therefore, will for many months be a 
centre of gaze for Americans, and all will desire a 
fall and intelligent account of what transpires io it, 
The Weekly Journal, through its skillful and weil- 
known correspondents, “Perley” a.d “Webb,” will 
be supplied with the most exhaustive and careful ac- 
counts of affairs, while the dispatches of the Aasoci- 
ated Press will suppiement their labors. ‘Perley’s”’ 
accounts of social life in Washington, which are ad- 
mitted to be among the best furnished to the press 
from the Capital, will also, as heretofore. be a feature 
of the paper. In the field of general news, the 
Weekly Journal will display a greater ene.gy than 
ever before. The general press dispatches will be 
supported by specia! accounts of matters of wide in- 
terest, and, espéciuily, much space will be given to 
the material interests of the country. As the p»per 
has a large support among the farming community, 
particu ar attention will be given to agricultural af- 
lairs. 

Special articles by the “Young Farmer’’ will bea 
marked feature of the coming year, and the markets 
for produce in this city, together with the condition 
of — in all parts of the country will be fully re- 
ported from time to time. 


Ire PotiticaL Cuaracter. Politically, the Jour- 
nal will remain in earnest support of the Republican 
party anu its acer a gm criticising measures freely 
lirespective of party iines when occasion demands, 
but holding to the processes and theories of govern- 
ment which for the past twenty years have steadily 
improved their claims to popular confidence. The pa- 
per will support the principles of the freedom and in- 
tegrity of the ballot, the maintenance of the national 
credit, the protection of Amer.can industries, a prac- 
tical Civil Service system and a sourd system of 
fivoacce, believing tha; thusonly can the dignity aud 
power of the Government be upheld, or the prosveri- 
ty upon which the country has entereu be made per- 
manent. 

Tue Woritp Asroap. The Journa/ will also con- 
tinue the valuable and instructive discussion of for- 
eign men and affairs which Mr. Edward King has so 
long and so ably carried oh. He is admitted to be 
the best of European correspondents, and none oth- 
er is so much quoted and commended. 


Oruer Speciat Features will be “The Kenne- 
becker’s” entertaining descriptions of sea life and 
strange countries, “M. E. B.'s’ ‘Rambling Talks” 
and other papers of literary merit, besides which a 
wide and careful sclection will be mrde of the best 
current reading of the day. Great attention will also 
be given to New England affairs, and matters of 1n- 
terest in the sections in which the paper circulates 
will be given special prominence. Correspondents 
from all important points wili contribute infurma- 
ticn, towhich the telegraphic dispatches and the ex- 
changes of the Journal will add as occasion requires. 
Altogether, the Weekly Journal will be beter than 
ever before, and will commend itself to the intelli- 
i and taste of the reading pnablic of New Eng- 
and, 

Each issue of the WEEKLY JOURNAL contains 
thirty-six long columne. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, is a paper of es- 
pecial value to persons engaged in commercial pur- 
suits outside the large cities. It contains, in addi- 
tion to all the news of the day, the fullest possible 
market, commercial snd marine reports, besides a 











His we 


Said a sufferer from kidney ... _, 
when asked to try Kidney-Wort, ‘‘I’ll try 
it, but it will be my last dose.” The man got 
— and is now recommending the remedy 

all. 

When derangement of the stomach acts 
upon the kidneys and liver bringing disease 
and pain, Kidney-Wort is the true remedy. 
It removes the cause and cures the disease. 
Liquid (very concentrated) or dry act equal- 
ly efficiently. —Am. Cultivator. 





_ For the delicate and complicated difficul- 

ties peculiar to the female constitution, 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is the sovereign remedy. It aims at the 
Cathe, and produces lasting results. Send 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 





large t of valuable reading matter of a miscel- 
laneous character. 

‘The Boston Semt-WEEKLY JouRNAL is a paper 
which no man actively engaged in trade and watch- 
withbaourse of mercantile affairs can afford to be 


os . sn MP TION RATES. 
ne copy (including pom... 
Five copies (including postage) to oue Renices 04.00 
ONC YEMTserssseeeeesseeeereeeceess 15.00 
Ten copies (including postage) to one address. 
no pee te eeeseeeeeeees tees ereseeseeees :.30,00 
One copy FREE to getter-up of ciub of ten. ; 
a copies (including postage) to one ad- 
ress, one az néoe. s2seevcesssse $4006 rae: 54.00 
And two copies FREE to getter-up of club of twenty. 
Larger clubs $2.70 per copy, and on 
every ten subscribers. te Pape Coane 
Terme—invariably in advance. 
enone copies sent on application to any address. 
All remittances should be by po-t-o! ce order, 
registered Jetter or bank check. . Address, 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON WEEKLY J OURNAL, 


Boston, Mass., No. 264 Wasnington Street. 





Beauties of 
Sacred Song. 


This hwy new collection of the best red 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition to 
our libraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gounod, 
Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart and Pinsuti, 
and there are more than 30 others of good repute. 
Gounod’s “Green Hill far away; Faure’s “Palm 
Branches;” and Abt’s “Above the Stars,” indicate 
the high character of the compositions, which are 58 
in number. 


Price $2.00, Boards; $2.50, Cloth. 





THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY. 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG 
BOOK for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, just ont. It is by 
Abbey & Munger, who made a decided success 
in their last book, ‘Waits Roses,” and who, in this 
new compilation, furnish a number of the sweetest 
melodies ever placed in a co!lection of the kind. 160 
pages, and about as many songs, many of them adapt- 
ed to the Prayer Meeting, as well as in the Sunday 
School. Price 35 cts, 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsuat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me, ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


BOSTON, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen. 
WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, ° ° 
J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 








President. 





Branches, . Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn. 





AGENTS WanTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. Exegantity ILLUsTRaTED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career, The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


~ NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 





“The best of all books on woman's duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 





New cheap edition, paper binding......... 25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial.. $1.00. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No.5 PARK STREET, . BOSTON. 


GAMES 
Of English & Bible History. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 
“Charming games, fall of instruction ana amuse- 
ment.""—Frances E. Willard. 
“Of all the games ever invented for children and 
those of more mature age, these seem co me to unite 
the moet merits.”"—N. Y. Paper. 








Price of each, 50 cents; postage free. Small stamps 
received. Mention this paper, and address 

rs. A. H. BIRCH, 

Lindsborg, McPherson Co., Kan. 


~ Ba ’ett’s Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, . Boston, 





Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans. 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 
“ Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 


n. 
Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 
ry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam ecoured, at the low rate of 6 c: nts per 
ay ein BARRETT & BROTHER. 
. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at Office. We 
wil send for and retarn them. - 43 3m in 





NEW BOOKS. 


‘ Synnove Solbakken. 

By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Bi feat 
0 of Bjornson and a fine AR 
The first volume of an authorized American edi- 

tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 

Prof. Anderson says of it: ‘It atonce made a pro- 

found impresrion, and established his reputation both 

at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 


ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direc 
pithy, saga style in which it was written." - ~ 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, anthor of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “‘Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
m! “Friends” will be found one of the most in- 
cosetias and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
ana = doubtless bein great demand for summer 

ng. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 
By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” *‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 
character, and society which have recently appeared 
inthe Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
fe .. cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle, 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall tre public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “‘Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and jusily 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is » carefal, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asathinker. It will be read with 
satepest and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.”’ “Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, ““A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure’ isa story of md inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 
Longfellow Leaflets. 

Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a pampblet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves fur distribution and use in schools 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 
THE sTORY 


——OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


$1.00. 





Price, ° ° 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 7% GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Lllustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimfal of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’'S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
Hale .coccccccccsccccccoccccccces cocscccesece SMD 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By 8. J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie.......... eocesdscece eee 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
i et ressatsisiscqutibesisiensna ae 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.........ssceeceees 1.00 
MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness........... desiee seseeeseee 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rav. G. EB. Merrill......00 see seresceseecees 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOMQe. 20. cccccccscccccccce srcccccccoccces 1.80 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yongé 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
WORGB. 000. 00s covcccccceccceccccceccccccesce BeMD 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT bOOK.. 90 





D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. 





Genevieve Ward, 


By MRS. ZADEL BARNES GUSTAFSON, is a bi. 
ography of one of the most distinguished of our 


esting material furnished by her family and friends, 
The story of Miss Ward's life is filled with inci- 
dents and adventures more strange and engrossing 
than any work of fiction, and must attract man: 

readers. Price, $1.25. 4 


Purple and Gold 


Is a collecticn of poems (original and selected) about 
the favorite American flowers, the golden-rod 
and aster, printed on leaflets of heavy cream pa- 
per, illustrated with twisted bordersof purple and 
gold, and other designs, and bound together with 
ribbons of purple and old gold satin. Kate San- 
born was the compiler of this pretty brochure ; 
Rosina Emmet illustrated it, very beantifally; aud 
Edna Dean Pioctor wrote the initial poem. Price, 
$1.25. 


The richest Art-Book of the Season: 
Poets and Etchers, 


A sumptuous volume of twenty full-page Etchings, 
by JAMES D. SMILLIE, SAMUEL COLMAN, A. 
F. BELLOWS, H. FARRER, and R. SWAIN GIF- 
FORD, illustrating poems by Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryaht, Lowell, Emersun, Aldrich, etc.; with 
thirty-five elaborate vignettes and tail-pieces by 
ag artists. Quarto, elegantly bound. Price, 

10.00. 


The Jeffersons, 


By WILLIAM WINTER. Volume II. of the Amer- 
ican-Actor Series. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

“It is a singularly interesting work, giving the his- 
tory of the famiiy, from Thomas Jefferson, of Old 
Drury Lane, the contemporary of Hogarth, Burke, 
and Gibbon, and Joseph Jefferson, his son, who 
came to America to play in tne new Boston Theatre, 
in 1793, down to Joseph, the grandson of the latter, 
our own immortal ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ ” 


South-Sea Sketches, 


By MRS. MADELINE VINTON DAHLGREN, is 
another collection of chapters about far-away and 
romantic coasts—Callao, Lima, the islands and 
ports under the shadow of the Andes; Valp&raiso, 
Santiago, and other beautiful cities of the South 
Seas. Many singular custome and incidents of 
modern Peruvian and Chilian life are vividly de- 
scribed. The authorhad exceptional facilities for 
seeing the South American countries at their best, 
since her husband was the admiral in command, at 
that time, of the Soutn Pacific squadron. Price, 
$1.50. 

A Pickwickian Pilgrimage, 

By JOHN R.G. HASSARD, is a charming little 
companion to the works of Dickens, since it fol 
lows the track of certain of his notable heroes 
through and about great London, and dwells with 
delightfal enthusiasm on the haunts and habitats of 
many a character long celebrated in English fiction. 
Price, $1.00. 


Sold by book-sellers, or sent, post paid, on reeelp 
of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 

se and letter-prees illustrations from desi 

by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved by AN- 

DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 

Uniform with the series of illustrated bymns and 
poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 
me,” “The breaking waves dashed high,” “Rock of 
ages,” ““O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 
‘Home, sweet home.”’ 

Each new volume increases the populanty of this 
series. 








Hannah Jane, 


By DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum VY. Nas- 
hy.) With fuli-page and | tter-press illustrations 
—_ original a and —— } \ Univers 
ty Press on paper made expressly for the purpose. 
Royal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 
A well-known literary critic says: “itis certainly 

one of the best things that the famous Rev. Petroleam 
V. Nasby ever produced. It has the extraordinary at- 
traction of being in popular and excellent verse. It 
is real life and true nature. It touches a chord that 
will vibrate everywhere; a subject near the heart of 
many and in the experience of all. It touches it 
with honesty, frankness, abd seif-condemnation, 
that stings with conviction while it thrills with ad- 
miration. And withal it is so thorongbly human, 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a emile will trem- 
ble on the lips, and the heart be made better and 
happier, and the head receive a freeh motive towards 
justice and common sense. The illustrations, 

are bexuti ul! ‘Hannah Jane’ will have thousands o 

readers, and every reader a friend.” 


Young Americans in Japan; 
OR, THE ADVENTURFS OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR FRIEND 
OTO NAMBO. 

By EDWARD GREEY. With one hundred and 
seventy full-page and letter-press illustrations. 
Royal octavo, 7x94 inches. Handeomely illumi- 
nated cover, $1.50; clotb, black and gold, $2.50. 
This is the champion young folke’ book of the 
ear. The story 1s told by one who has travelled ex- 

tensively in Japan. Everything described is unique 

or wonderful. The illustrations are numerous and 
graphic, and the adventures interesting and humor- 


ous. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


Up the River; 
Ok, YACHTING ON THE MISsISSIPPI. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth 
and last volume of the Great Western Series. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Pocket Rifle. 


16mo, cloth, iliustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth 
volume of the Silver Medal Stories. 


The Four-footed Lovers. 


By FRANK ALBERTSON. _Iliustrated from origi- 
1a designs, 3 a iss L. B. Humphrey. 4to, illumi- 
ted sides, $1.00. 

This book, while affording much pleasure by its 
bright and taking character, both in story and pic- 
tnres, presents also some capital studies of Natural 
History for little folks. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe 
LADY. Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, with nu- 
ip ot full-page AA letter illustrations. 


Boards, illuminated sides, $1. 
This isa companion volume to Dr. Eliot's “Storie 


from the Arabian Nights." “a 


Catalogues free on application. Books sent pos 
paid on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, . - 
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inca department of the paper, ay 
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4 ©. money orders ~ pty 4 our risk 
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purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


== as 
THREE DAYS MORE. 

Tuesday, November 29, is the last day on 
which women can be registered in Boston 
as voters for School Committee. Any wo- 
man who has paid any tax within two 
years can have her name placed upon the 
voting list by presenting her tax-receipt im- 
mediately at the office of the City Regis- 
trar, No. 830 Pemberton square. 


<& 














HOW TO BE REGISTERED. 

The board of registrars of voters, 30 
Pemberton square, Boston, have given us 
the following official information, for the 
benefit of women wishing to be registered 
‘as voters for school committee: 

** All women (not already registered this 
year) who registered last year on other than 
poll-tax bills, must appear at the office of 
the Registrars or Assistant Registrars, and 
present the evidence of their right to regis- 
ter, on or before Nov. 29, 1881, on which 
day registration for municipal election ceas- 
es, at ten o’clock P. M.” 

** All those who registered last year on 
oll-tax bills of 1880, and are also assessed 
or 1881, will find their names on the lists 
ublished and posted by the Registrars of 
oters as required by law.” L. 8. 


> 
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A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 

The Woman’s JOURNAL will be sent to 
any new subscriber four months for fifty 
cents, This gives a good opportunity for 
those who wish to introduce the JouRNAL 
among their friends, and so widen the circle 
of knowledge of the work done for women, 
and to spread true ideas on the subject of 
theright of women to the ballot. Whowill 
send us two new names? L. 8. 


- 
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CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 

The executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, send 
this week petitions for Municipal and 
Presidential Suffrage and fora constitution- 
al amendment to strike out the word 
‘‘male,” to friends of the cause in this 
State. They beg that the circulation may 
begin at once, that a good list of names may 
be ready when the Legislature assembles, to 
remind them at the very beginning of the 
session that more than half the people of 
Massachusetts are disfranchised. This work, 
dear friends, is one you know well how to 
do. Many of you have done it nearly thir- 
ty years. Those who have not lost courage 
during all this long time by “hope de- 
ferred,” are the very ones who will not bate 
heart or hope now, but will strive right on. 

L. 8. 
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DO NOT FURGET. 

The members of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association who, by reason of the 
distance, could not attend the last annual 
meeting in Louisville, should not forget to 
send a dollar to renew their membership. 
Some have already done so, but there are 
still a large rumber whose names should be 
added to the list of those who renew. Oth- 
ers who have not before been members are 
also earnestly desired to become members. 
The money thus received enables the associ- 
ation to continue its work, and to pay the 
necessarily large expense involved. The 
new outpost planted by the association this 
year in Kentucky cost a great deal, but it is 
worth a great deal. We must continue to 
plant new outposts, and, to make this pos- 
sible, those who desire it, and who wish to 
hasten the final triumph of our principles, 
should send one dollar at once to the treas- 
urer, Charles H. Codman, 34 Bromfield 
street, Boston, Mass., or to this office. Let 
us have many names. L. 8. 
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RECEIPTED BILLS. 


Every subscriber to the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL will find the date to which his paper is 
paid, on its envelope. Whenever a renewal 
is made, the date on the envelope is changed 
to suit the fact, and is a valid receipt. These 
who desire a receipted bill in addition must 
send a three-cent stamp to pay forit. This 
isa trifle for one person, but it becomes 
onerous when required over and over. We 
shall not in any case send receipts unless 








the request to do so is accompanied with 
the stamp necessary to mail it. 

We have this week sent bills to such of 
our subscribers as forgot the stated rule to 
pay in advance. No reader of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL should ever let this be nec- 
essary, except in emergency, and most of 
our subscribers do not. We always congrat- 
ulate ourselves on our well paid-up lists. 
But every bill should be paid before the 
close of the year. Please look on your en- 
velope and see that your account is right. 

L. 8 





WOMEN NEEDED AT BOSTON POLLS. 

The last Legislature passed an act requir- 
ing every city and town at its annual elect- 
ion to take a vote on the question, ‘‘Shall 
licenses be granted for the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors in this city (or town)?” Ballots 
shall be ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no,” and in case the noes 
carry it, no licenses shall be granted by the 
authorities, except the dollar license to 
druggists and apothecaries to sell for medic- 
inal, mechanical and chemical purposes 
only under chapter 203 of the acts of 1878. 
The sale of liquor otherwise will be totally 
prohibited by law. If the men vote yes, 
the authorities will still be at liberty to re- 
fuse licenses under the license law, of any 
degree. The law says no licenses shall be 
granted unless the people vote for them; it 
does not say, if the people vote for them 
licenses shall be granted. But the moral 
effect of a popular vote for licenses is like- 
ly to be that the local authorities will deem 
it an excuse if nota direct mandate to li- 
cense freely. 

Next month the question of licensing 
dram shops is to be settled by the votes of 
men in Boston. Not a woman in Boston 
will be allowed to vote on it. More than 
one thousand women in this city are every 
year the victims of brutal personal violence 
inflicted by drunken husbands. For these 
outrages there is now no effective legal rem- 
edy. Thousands of women are living 
crushed and blighted lives, thousands of 
children are growing up in vice and misery, 
thousands of homes are converted into hells 
by this traffic. Can any reason be given why 
women should not have a vote on the quest- 
ion? 

We hope the temperance women of Boston 
will take measures to make their influence 
felt at the polls next month. Let three wo- 
men attend all day at every voting precint 
and offer a Temperance ballot to every 
voter. Let every man be reminded that so 
long as he is by law the political represen- 
tative of women, he is in honor bound to 
consult their interest. If he has in him any 
sense of justice it will respund to the ap- 
peal. 

The Temperance vote will be more than 
doubled by such action on the part of the 
women of Boston. Their presence will also 
be an argument for Woman Suffrage, which 
will greatly help in the next Legislature. If 
every voting precinct is attended by wo- 
men, no one can say they are indifferent. If 
they can be vote distributors, why not 
voters also? H. B. B 
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MOTHERS VERSUS DIPHTHERIA. 


In the life of watchfulness and care to 
which mothers are called, there is no foe so 
dreaded as diphtheria. His approaches are 
so stealthy, his coming so unexpected, that 
almost without warning, his cruel hand is 
at the throat of the victim, and the tender- 
est love, the most watchful care, the great- 
est skill, are often powerless to loosen the 
fatal hold. Scientists tell us that this dis- 
ease is a poisoning of the blood; now the 
blood may be poisoned either by bad food 
or bad air. Bad food I do not believe to 
be very common in this land of plenty; 
good bread is the rule, and good meat is 
found occasionally in nearly every home. 
Many mothers oversee with great care the 
diet of their young children; the nourish- 
ing oat-meal porridge and pure milk are 
carefully supplied, and few are the children 
accustomed to any variety of food, who do 
not see on some tempting disb the ban of 
mother’s disapproval. She takes the same 
care to supply pure air; rooms are often 
aired, and any intrusion of sewer gas, or 
anything else of a hurtful nature, is vigi- 
lantly guarded against in the home. 

But there her power ends; her children 
spend a large proportion of their waking 
hours in school, but the tender care which 
elsewhere surrounds them day and night 
cannot enter those crowded portals. No- 
where is that care more needed. Enter the 
school room which the city provides for 
your little ones, near the close of the ses- 
sion; as you open the door, coming from 
the pure outer air, you almost gasp for 
breath. Here are-perhaps sixty little chil- 
dren, many of them wearing clothes not 
only soiled but filled with the mingled 
odors of their poor homes, and their bodies, 
perhaps never thoroughly bathed since 
their badyhood. What a volume of pure 
air it must take to replace that, poisoned 
by the impurities thrown off, not only by 
suck bodies, but by sixty pairs of lungs! 
One large school house in Boston, Chauncy 
Hall, justly claims to be thoroughly venti- 
lated; but this result is accomplished at 
such a large expense, that we can hardly 
expect the system to be employed in the 





public schools, A celebrated writer on 
sanitary subjects is quoted in the Journal of 
Education as saying that children ought 
never to be kept through an entire session 
in one room; the air becomes in a short 
time unfit to breathe. I know that efforts 
are made to keep the air pure, by opening 
windows at intervals, but such means can- 
not accomplish much where the rooms are 
so crowded. In addition, the presence of 
water-closets in the basement is sometimes 
quite evident to the visitor upstairs. In 
my own neighborhood, an epidemic of 
diphtheria was traced directly to the defec- 
tive sanitary condition of a primary school 
house; the condition of the building was 
improved; but homes made desolate, and 
parents’ hearts sorely wounded, remain to 
bear witness to the evil. I once saw a class 
of little children leaving school at the end 
of the afternoon session; among them I rec. 
ognized a dear child, an only daughter and 
the idol of her home; her face had an un- 
healthy flush, and as she walked slowly 
homeward in the declining light of the 
short day, I wished that instead of being 
confined all day in the close school room, 
she might be playing out of doors in the 
fresh air. In a few weeks I heard the story 
of her death from diphtheria, accompanied 
by an expression of wonder that that disease 
should have attacked her in her healthful 
home; but the cause did not seem so mys 
terious to me. 

- But not only should the air in the school 
room be pure, but children should be con- 
fined there fewer hours. A wise physician, 
who had attended a little boy through a long 
attack of illness, impressed upon his moth- 
er, when he began to recover, the necessity 
of his being much in the open air. ‘‘But,” 
objected the mother, ‘‘he is subject to sore 
throat, would it be well to send him out in 
all weather?” ‘‘If the weather is very 
bad, it may be necessary to keep him ina 
day, but let him be out all the more the 
next day to make up for it.” So often was 
this advice repeated, that the mother could 
not but follow it, and now the boy in his 
eighth year is stout and strong, careless of 
fatigue, throwing off easily any cold or 
slight indisposition; he has never been to 
school a day in his life, but spends an hour 
a day by his mother’s side learning his sim- 
ple tasxs, and nearly all the rest of the day 
is out of dvors. How different it is with a 
child who is sent to school before the sun is 
very high, in these short winter days. He 
must be in his seat, and, with the exception 
of the intermission for dinner, is not releas- 
ed until the sun is near its setting. Surely 
our young children need more play-time 
out of doors. 

Another thing closely affecting the health 
of children in school is the amount and 
kind of study required from them. 1 am 
told that children between six and seven 
are expected to answer promptly such ques- 
tions asthis: ‘‘Add two-thirds of six and 
three-fourths of eight.”” A mother reports 
to the Journal of Education the really ap- 
palling task her daughter was required to 
commit to memory at home; and what 
mother of a young girlinthe higher grades 
does not feel the natural anxiety for her 
daughter’s health, at that critical age, very 
much intensified by the mental work and 
nervous worry caused by her efforts to keep 
up with her class? 

Mothers, are you contented to have no 
voice in determining measures and methods 
which so much affect the health of your 
children? Will you give up entirely toa 
body of men, whom you have not chosen, 
that responsibility which you would be 
jealous of giving up even to the child’s 
nearest friend next to yourself? Have you 
not interest enough in these vital questions 
to take the trouble, and submit tothe small 
expense of voting for school committee? 
With the united vote of the women, what 
might not be dons for the schools! A 
board of men and women might be chosen 
who would care for the children as they 
never have been cared for and never can be 
cared for otherwise; but the number of 
women now voting is too small to be felt. 

F. E. B. 
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LETTER FKOM PRESIDENT CORRELL. 

Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, of Nebraska, 
was unanimously elected president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, at 
its twelfth annual meeting, held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., October 25 and 26. In reply to 
an official notice of his election addressed to 
him by the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Correll sends the following: 





LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE, 


Mrs, Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Com.— 
Ihave the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of the 9th 
inst., informing me of the action of the 
Louisville convention in unanimously elect- 
ing me to the office of president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

In accepting this great honor, so unox 
pectedly received, 1 beg to be allowed to 
consider it not as a personal tribute—since 
there are many who are far wortbier than 
myself to receive this high consideration— 
butas an expression of the warmest inter- 
est from noble Eastern men and women,and 
advocates of equal rights everywhere in the 
Union, towards those who are battling for 
the right in the Impartial Suffrage stru le 
now being waged on the prairies of Ne- 
braska. 





In this sense, it affords me much pleasure 
thankfully to accept the position and its 
duties, and divide honor among the earnest 
men and womer who are not only seeking 
the highest political welfare of humanity, 
but the honor of placing upon this young 
Commonwealth the first coronal of a pure 
and advanced government—the realization 
of the loftiest principles of a true republic. 

But while reference is made to our own 
State, our view of this grand humanitarian 

uestion is not limited by local boundaries. 

ognizing that the first ‘‘grand charge all 
along the line” against the fortifications of 
prejudice and injustice is to be made in 
this State, we are doubly anxious to win the 
victory, so that the friends of Woman Suf- 
fragein other States may derive hope and 
courage from the success of the cause in 
Nebraska. 

In accepting the position, my desire is to 
perform, so far as my abilities will permit, 
all the duties devolving upon me. aving 
devoted my life to the cause of equal rights, 
no labor will be avoided, and I desire to be 
considered an active member of the associa 
tion. In order therefore, that I may assist 
in carrying on the national work, I take 
this occasion to express the hope that the 
officers and members of the association wiil 
do me the honor to inform me of their views 
and wishes upon this subject. 

Again thanking the American Woman 
Suffrage Association for the high honor 
conferred, and expressing the hope that our 
beloved country will soon be a republic 
whose men citizens and women citizens will 
stand side by side upon the same social and 
political plane, ‘‘equal before the law,” 

I remain truly yours for the right, 

Erasmus M. CorrELL. 

Hebron, Nebraska, Nov. 14, 1881. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AND ITS 
WOMAN MINISTRY. 

The anti-progressive element of Massa- 
chusetts, as it feebly exists in the Univer- 
salist church, limped its way to the general 
convention of that denomination at De- 
troit recently, and prayed ‘‘that a special 
committee be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be to inquire into the influence and 
effect of our woman ministry, whether,in the 
light of past experience, it justifies its ex- 
istence and so makes it either our duty or 
an act of good policy to encourage its in- 
crease, and to report in full at the next an- 
nual session of this body.” 

Whereupon Dr. Ryder, having long be 
fore ‘‘gone West to grow up with the coun- 
try,” arose, and from a spiritual height in 
keeping with his physical stature, moved 
“the indefinite postponement of the resolu- 
tion,” which was done with ‘‘less than half 
a dozen dissenting votes.” 

That this parliamentary box upon ears 
closed against the appeals of enlightened 
liberality was not anticipated, was shown 
by the fact that the substance of the resolu- 
tion was to have been the subject for dis- 
cussion at the ministers’ meeting in Boston, 
on the following Monday. That the con- 
cussion had a healthy effect, was shown in 
the fact that when the hour arrived, the 
ministers, with but one dissenting voice, 
voted to dismiss the question without dis- 
cussion. 

It is of course to be deplored that there 
should still linger, even in its dotage, this 
opposition to a class of Christian workers, 
against which no more serious charge can 
be brought than that of sex. 

It ill becomes any minister to make promi- 
nent the question of sex as disqualifying 
woman for church service. On the ques- 
tion of fitness, there is no reason for appeal 
to the general convention regarding the 
continuance or discouragement of a woman 
ministry, since it may properly rest with 
the committees of fellowship,ordination and 
discipline of the several States, as it now 
does. 

Woman has aclear perception of truth, 
and is capable of a self-sacrificing devotion 
in its name. Whether she can equal man 
in its presentation from the pulpit and 
creditably compete with him in pastoral 
labor, will be a more suitable question cen- 
turies hence, when, having enjoyed all the 
privileges of education and training which 
men have had in the past, she may be con- 
sidered more properly equipped for con- 
testing the fleld with him. 

At present women preachers labor under 
marked disadvantages. They would hard- 
ly claim to be more than a courageous com- 
pany of skirmishers preparing the way for 
a grand army that shall follow, as they see 
the gates of opportunity and welcome open. 
Yet let it not be understood that the women 
preachers of the Universalist church receive 
little or no recognition from that body. 
They have been admitied to its full fellow- 
ship, are put uponits governing boards, 
and are appointed to preach occasional ser- 
mons before its assembled ministers. 

They have succeeded where their breth- 
ren have often failed. Their mistakes have 
but copied those of men ministers, for no 
concerning church polity. a h bein 
instance of immoral conduct. Puch eng 
the case they can. aff--7 work and wait, 

caring little tor the misdirected opposition 
of afew would-be leaders of retreat, who 
conspicuously fail to see their own incon- 
sistency. One of these does not hesitate to 
preach temperance from pulpit or platform 
with women, while denying their right to 
preach the righteousness which includes 
that with all its sister virtues. 

Let women understand,then, that the Uni- 
versalist ministry isopentothem. Its theo- 








logical schools, with their funds for the 
help of students, offer them equal privil- 
eges, and its ministers, asa body, promise 
them fellowship and support. A. ©. B. 
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“UNIVERSALISM ON TRIAL.” 





Eprror JouRNAL:—Somebody has sent 
me & copy of your paper, in which I find 
an article with the above heading, marked 
to attract my attention. The article refers 
to a resolution offered at the recent session 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, with a view to induce the Universalist 
General Convention to institute inquiry in 
regard to the success of women as ministers. 
The resolution, offered by Rev. Dr. Saw- 

er, was considered harmless in the form 
n which it was presented, by some of the 
warmest friends of a woman ministry, and 
was voted for hy them; nevertheless the 
matter was summurily put out of court, as 
soon as it was introduced into the general 
convention, by a vote for its indefinite post- 
ponement, 

I hardly see how ‘‘Universalism” was ‘‘on 
trial.” I had no idea the matter was so se- 
rious. I am first and last and all the time a 
Universalist. To me, Universalism is true, 
whether it is preached by women, or by 
men. I never propose to call myself ‘‘a 
former member” of the Christian body that 
teaches it, whatever may be my views of a 
woman ministry. Universalism is a religion, 
or at least a form or expression of religious 
faith. The cause of woman is not identi- 
cal. It may be a political, a sociological, 
or in some of its aspects, an ethical ques- 
tion, but it is nota religious one. Religion 
may influence it, as it does a great many 
things, but I fail to see how Universalism 
is put on trial by a resolution like Dr. Saw- 
yer’s. I hardly think it will succumb just 

et to resolutions. I am curious to know 

ow your correspondent regards the other 
churches, We are about the only church 
committed toa woman ministry. If we sre 
on trial, what is the condition of the Epis- 
copal, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist, the Congregational, or the Re 
formed Church? ‘‘If the righteous shall 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinnerappear?” Our ‘‘former mem- 
ber” has been looking for stones to throw 
at his mother. D. M. Hopes, 


The attitude which any Christian denom- 
ination assumes toward a moral reform, 
such as the abolition of slavery, temper- 
ance, or woman’s rights, is not a test of the 
truth or falsehood of that denomination’s 
doctrinal theology. But it is a test of the 
enlightenment and Christian spirit of the 
denomination. In our opinion, the churches 
mentioned by our correspondent are so far 
condemned by their action in regard to wo- 
men’s preaching. We are heartily glad 
that the Universalist church is not in the 
same condemnation, and shows no disposi- 
tion to ‘‘backslide” from its advanced posi- 
tion. 

The Universalists, however, are by no 
means ‘‘the only church committed to a 
woman ministry.” The Unitarians, Quak- 
ers, and some Methodist sects, share that 
honor with them. 

Opinions as to the sphere of religion dif- 
fer. Tous it seems that the rights of wo- 
men, and especially the right of women to 
preach, cannot be ruled out as ‘‘not a relig- 
ious question.” Whatever is an ethical 
question is of necessity a religious question 
too. Religion covers the whole field of 
morals, and some other ground as well. 

We admit, however, that the article to 
which our correspondent objects should 
have been headed ‘‘Universalists on Trial” 
rather than ‘‘Universalism on Trial,” since 
the wise or foolish action of the convention 
on the question of a woman ministry would 
prove nothing as to the truth or falsehood 
of their theological tenets, 

A. 8. B, 
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WEST NEWTON WOMAN'S CLUB. 

The annual meeting of the club was held 
October 21, at the residence of Mrs. John 
Mead. 

The reports for the past year give a very 
satisfactory showing as to membership, 
finances, etc. 

The following officers are elected for the 
year ensuing: 


Pres., Mrs.E.N. L. Walton. Vice-Pres., Mra. N. 
T. Allen. Sec., Mrs. Emily Webster. 7'reas., Mrs. 
Kate Mead. Directors, Mrs. B. 8. Hatch, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Allen Carter, Mrs. L. G. Pratt, Mrs. 8S. M. 
Davis, Mrs. Jane M. Hastings. 


The prospects of the club for the season 
now commencing are very hopeful. Some 
choice essays, etc., are promised by friends 
in Boston and other places, and there prom- 
ises to be a rich harvest of home talent, 
ripening for use whenever needed. 

The second regular monthly meeting of 
the club was held on Friday, Nov. 11, at 
the residence of Mrs. Emily Webster. About 
forty were present. The meeting 5]. 
opened by the president, Mrcorg 


, v secretary, Mrs. 
ton; after the t£%" transaction of business, 


eee very valuable and interesting paper 
was read by Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey, 
on ‘“‘A recent visit to the Women’s Refor- 
matory Prison at Sherborn”,and Mrs. Emily 
Shaw Forman, of Lynn, gave her lecture, 
‘‘An hour with Tom Hood,” in course of 
which she rendered very acceptably and 
gracefully some of the choicest numbers of 
that loved bard. 

In the following well-chosen words Mrs. 
Forman paid fitting tribute to Hood’s cham- 
pionship of wronged women: 

Let no woman ever forget what women 
owe to the one poet of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury who had the true heart and the brave 
soul to write ‘‘The Song of the Shirt” and 
“The Bridge of Sighs,”—that noble, manly 
protest against the wrongs of the wretched 
needlewoman, and that outgrowth of heav- 
enly charity for the more wretched—most 
utterly forsaken outcast and suicide! You 
have al! read and heard them both many 
times, yet their mournful pleading can nev- 
er grow wearisome so long as woman has 
yet a wrong to be righted. 

After the conclusion of the informal talk 
which followed the lecture, Mrs. Carter 
made a few remarks, calling the attention of 
mothers to Dr. Shumway’s new methods 
of operation in conservative dentistry, de- 
signed to lessen the pain involved in pro- 
cesses of gold-filling, etc., especially desira- 
ble improvements in work for delicate and 
nervous children, whose visits to a dentist’s 
office are often most distressing occasions. 

Either in December, or at some meeting 
soon to be announced, Miss Ellen D. Hyde, 
of Framingham, will give to the club her 
celebrated lecture on ‘‘Formation of Char- 
acter.” M. N. C. 

West Newton, Nov. 16, 1881. 
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NINTH WORCESTER REPRESENTATIVE 
DISTRICT. 





Epiror JouRNAL:—Perhaps because of 
the brevity of the report made, the action 
of the recent Representative convention 
held at Templeton was apparently miscon- 
ceived by the JouRNAL. ‘The meeting was 
that of a delegate convention representing 
the four towns of Templeton, Hubbardston, 
Petersham and Phillipston, forming the 
ninth Worcester district. 

The resolution, requesting the Represen- 
tative of this district to use his influence in 
favor of Municipal Suffrage for women was 
reported by acommittee of five, three of 
whom were ex-members of the House of 
Representatives. It was at first received 
with some hesitation, but was adopted by a 
satisfactory vote. a. & =. 
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NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 

A sale for the benefit of the New Eng- 
and Hospital for Women and Children, is 
to be held in Horticultural Hall, the second 
week in December, opening Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 5. 

With the exception of a few endowments, 
this hospital is mainly dependent upon the 
subscriptions of its friends and the pro- 
ceeds of its sales. These have heretofore 
been uniformly successful and agreeable, 
and now, after an interval of three years, it 
is yoped the same assistance will be extend- 
ed \ those engaged in arranging for this 
sale a5 was usual in former times. Among 
the novesies in preparation will be a table 
devoted todressed dolls. A prize—a silver 
lace pin—is effered for the most attractive 
doll, and the award will be decided by vote. 
A sealed @velope, containing the address 
of the con\tibutor, must accompany each 
doll, which WM be sold, but not delivered 
until the close 01 the sale. 

Contributions otf money, fancy articles, 
autogtaphs, or valuable postage stamps, 
will be gratefully received by any of the 
ladies having charge of tabies, or by any 
member of the executive committee; Mr. G. 
Goddard, chairman; Mrs. S. H. Bertram, 
Mrs. 4, G. Boardman, Mrs. James Freeman 
Clarke, Miss Annie W. Davis, Mrs. J. A. 

Jones, Mas H. F. Kimball, Mrs. Thomas 
Mack, Mis: Mary E. Torrey, Mrs. H. H. 
Tattle, Mr. «dams Ayer, Mr. A. A. Call, 
Mr. Horace + (handler, Mr. John W. 
Denny, Mr. R. “ Humphreys, Mr. F. W. 
C. May, Mr. M. ), Spaulding, Mr. Charles 
G. Wood; Miss May 4  yrixter, secretary. 

The Hospital Visor, . payer devoted to 
the Mterests of theNew Eugland Hospital 
go: Women and Gildren, in sonnection 
with the sale for its renefit, will be issued 
on the 5th, 7th and 9t, of December, 1891 
Besides notices of the Wrious attractions of 
the sale, it willaim to tive as full an ac- 
count ss possible of hevitals, training 
schevls for nurses, and similar ‘=stitutions 
wih such other matter perwining \, nay 
tonal and benevolent work as will f 
smmediate and permanent interest. Its edi. 
tors will be aided by many well known 
contributors. 

The paper will be sent by mail to sub- 
scribers, or delivered at Horticultural Hall 
during the sale. Price ten cents single 
copy or fifteen copies for one dollar. 

Advertisements and subscriptions should 
be sent to Horace P. Chandler, 53 Devon- 
shire street, Boston. Communications may 
be sent to the editor, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Jamaica Plain, or Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska, 
assistant editor. 

err 2 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 

Eprtor JouRNAL:—Centuries ago, as the 
toiling slaves of Europe and Africa, to the 
nusic of clanking chains, moved on apace 
towards the welcoming boundaries of this 
mw world—this port of hope—America, 
they shouted for joy, as their weary feet 
Prssed Plymouth Rock, and exclaimed, 
“Within this rock is embedded the image 
of afree man.” 

With heroic toil and endeavor at last was 
evolved the perfect form, and at the first 


emperors, the triumphal songs of poets and 
the benedictions of heroes, the beautiful 
masculine statue was unveiled. 

To-day the Pilgrim’s daughters, with re- 
newed consecration to freedom, assemble 
around their Plymouth Rock, and exclaim: 
‘*You have only released the imprisoned 
man; behold! yet imbedded in the rock is 
an angel, the angel of liberty, and the di- 
viner form she wears is that of woman.” 

Let the waiting, warring, drunken, suf- 
fering people speedily release her, that she 
may wing her flight across all lands, pro- 
claiming ‘‘Liberty” to every child of earth, 
and thence descend into the troubled pool 
of political strife, until the waters shall 
prove indeed for the healing of the nation. 

ELizaBeTH BoyNTON HARBERT. 

Eoanston, Lil. 
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LETTER FROM STATEN ISLAND. 

Although adverse to geographical letters 
in general, we cannot agree with Horace 
when he says, of travellers: 

“Coela, non animum mutant,” 

for, in spite of his laureated head, shaken 
gravely to the contrary, journeying does 
expand the mind, and Emerson’s axiom, 
that ‘‘travelling is a fool’s paradise,” would 
now be held uncomplimentary to the larger 
part of the human race, including the sage 
himself. 

Not that we have ever felt inclined to- 
wards purchasing a Cook’s ticket, or put- 
ting ourselves under the direction of Doctor 
Tourjee’s caravans; for we have ever held 
travelling to bea matter of special inde- 
pendence, and one of those enterprises in 
which even two or three cannot be gather- 
ed together unless their blending be very 
select and refined indeed. 

Still, once in a very great while, the nar- 
rator’s impetus comes over us, and we long 
to range ourselves among the tamer Mande- 
villes and Munchausens of the present day, 
and a tale unfold, not only of where we are, 
but of where we have been; all past un- 
recorded experiences flocking together at 
once, when once the long: silent traveller has 
found hig tongue. 

For there are dumb journeys and speak- 
ing journeys; but all have the latent power 
and gift of utterance in them, and are apt, 
earlier or later, to provoke the lips to nar- 
rative, or the pen to speed. Then those 
stationary voyages. which we all take 
through the interests of daily life! How 
like prolonged travels they often seem, 
when they are past! Where was our pen? 
we ask ourselves, as we took back upon so 
many unrecorded eujoyments, the delight- 
ful intellectual panorama spread out by the 
Hub, the music we have enjoyed in a cer- 
tuin little hall of our own (for every one 
knows about the Harvard and Higginson 
concerts), the artist friends who gave it to 
us, and in some of whom (notably Anita 
Lawrence, the sweet singer of Marblehead, 
and the violinist, Carrie Campbell, now at 
Berlin,) other favored localities now rejoice 
over Boston. Why did we not turn record- 
ing angel on some of those lovely occasions, 
now swallowed up by the Past, when we 
would so gladly at the present moment 
make that monster disgorge his fair prey 
and show us those fairy forms, or tell us 
those wise things once more? We feel, in 
the retrospect, like a very Siegfried, or 
other dragon-battler, eager, by the sharp 
lance of our memory, to rescue the captive 
beauties from the grasp of their foe; Obliv- 
ion. 

And Concord. Ah, lovely Concord, how 
dost thou emerge reproachfully from the 
more recent mists of} summer, chiding our 
thankless silence, after we had received 
mingled honey and manna from the lips of 
thy saints and sages! Again we seem to 
tread near the Orchard House, and enter 
the simple chapel, graced with busts of the 
living patrons of the august enterprise of 
modern thought, or of those who have pass- 
ed away. Again, in memory, we visit the 
woodland hut-site of Thoreau by late moon- 


- light, or come back to sunny to-day-life in 


the beautiful home of one of his tenderly 





reminiscent friends, 

But all this has been to us, yet it is far 
the tad here we are, snugly located on 
Gethin Known as Staten, with the mighty 

;. 2 € cities, full in view. Be- 


hi 
‘ind ws lies lover, Newport, where we tar- 
ried a brief while, atx aj] around us is na 


ture’s late but still vivid , a 

tumnal beauty, stretched outin = 
tainment of the eye, while for geal 
have the chat of friends and the sighing f 
the winds. Still, our great record of ab- 
sence is homesickness for dear old Boston 

dearest of Hubs and most motherly of me- 
tropoles. How we long to return to her 
bricky shates and granite alleys, her wind- 
swept Common and lengthened-out new ave- 
nues! And yet, as we have said, before us 
lies New York, spreading out its wide area 
like a graceful invitation, across the blue 
water which divides us, and perchance we 
may take it as a mighty stepping-stone on 
our return homewards, a vast lodge in the 
wilderness wherein to tarry temporarily, as 

we have once more the bliss of returning to 

our civic Alma Mater. 

In the meantime, and from this distance, 





Centenial, amid the applause of kings and 


our feeble pen would send it an affectionate 
“All Hail!” and a smile of genial envy to 


a 


those who have the pleasure of dwelling in 
it, while we are thus away. New Biighton, 
where we are, is rightly called for the great 
British watering-place, whose wide expanse 
along the seaside it so closely copies. It seems 
to stretch itself out as far as possible inside 
to see as much as it can of opposite New 
York, across the bay, whence it beckons the 
inhabitants to a trip which, as may be im- 
agined, they often take. Here we have 
fine old family mansions with Corinthian 
fronts; here Stewart’s and Macy’s, and other 
emporia, delightful unto the soul of femi- 
nility; here we have soft, chatty twilights, 
evening music at home, (that best of house- 
hold delights); here the opera, the theatre, 
the restaurant, home of miraculous ices, 
and the general hubbub of acentre. True, 
‘tis a dirty centre; but how vastly interest- 
ing is one of those huge bolls in the tree of 
civic or national life, in which the strength 
of so many tations seems to meet, seethe, 
struggle, and expand. New York, the 
much-abused, is certainly a wonderful 
place, in spite of its bad politics and worse 
street-cleaning. While its indwellers lack 
the intellectual weight of persons dwelling 
in a certain spot above apostrophized, furth- 
er North, the fact of their denizenship in 
such a huge whirlpool of existence, inspires 
a certain exhilaration of memories which 
would be unmistakable anywhere; and 
while the citizens of New York are not 
profound, it cannot be denied that they 
are brilliant. New York is like a vast elec- 
trical machine, to touch which occasionally 
gives new life and snap to theexperimenter, 
who then retires from the machine reinvig- 
orated and fortified, and plods on again in 
his own little corner, revivified and content. 
Let us then be kind to New York and not 
too hardly rate her little short-comings in 
the lines of business, politics, and general 
management, while we can still pat the vast 
conglomeration encouragingly on the back, 
and say patronizingly, ‘‘Pretty well, after 
all!’ J. B. A. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOC! 4 TION 

A meeting to organize an II'noig Suffrage 
Association was held at Qhampaign last 
week. Mrs. Elizabeth Boyntoa Harbert 
presided; Mrs. E. J, Loomis acted as sec- 
retary; Mr. Simec,n Brownell offered prayer; 
Capt. Lathroy, of Champaign, delivered a 
cordial adress of welcome. 

Avnong others the following ladies were 
present: Mrs. E. B. Harbert, of Evanston, 
Mrs. H. M. Gougar, of Lafayette, Ind. ; Dr. 
Lizzie P. James, of Springfield, 11l.; Mrs. 
Amy Dunn, of Moline; Mrs. M. C. Carico, 
of Tuscola; Mrs. Mary E. Haggart and Mrs. 
Florence Adkinson, of Indianapolis; Mrs. 
L. B. Wardner, of Anna, Ill.; Mrs. A. H. 
Kepley, of Effingham: and Mrs. Eliza J. 
Loomis, of Chicago. 

Thursday evening Mrs. M. E. Haggart 
delivered a very interesting address on the 
subject of ‘‘Ballots tor Women.” - 

Ex-Senator M. B. Castle also delivered an 
able address on ‘‘Women 1n Politics.” 

Friday afternoon Mrs. Florence Adkinson 
read an able essay on ‘‘Women who want 
to Vote,” and many noble names she en- 
umerated. 

At the evening session the auditorium 
was packed, the people having just become 
aware of what was going on. Mrs. Har- 
bert delivered an interesting lecture on 
“The Homes of Representative Women,” 
and Mrs. H. M. Gougar captivated her au- 
dience by answering some ‘‘Popular Objec- 
tions to Woman Suffrage.” 

Letters were read from Gov. Cullom, Rev. 
H. W. Thomas, State Senators Rice and 
Chaffee, M. H. Peters, W. S. Harbert, of 
lilinois, Mrs. May Wright Sewell, of India- 
napolis, and Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, of 
Nebraska, president of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 


PLAN OF WORK. 


A plan prepared by R. W. Nelson, of 
Chicago, at the request of the executive 
committee, was read and discussed for sev- 
eral hours. It was adopted in the main as 





presented, except the township plan of 
work was omitted. 


The foliowing resolutions were adopte¢ ,. 


Resolved, That the specific object of this conv en. 
tion is to devise means for securing the submir gion 
to the people of Illinois by the General Assem? jy of 
@ constitutional amendment securing the bal’ o¢ for 
women citizens. 

esolved, That the withholding of the jective 
franchise on account of sex, in direct vio sation of 
the fundamental principles of ourcountry j. disas- 
pow be Eo ene indu Srial, civil 
and political interests, es progresr ards 
«NVpesolved, That the fact th oe oe 
esolved, That the fact that 120,000 w 
gf the State of Minois, have petition omen citizens 
vorgte On the liquor question, 50,000 for the right to 
oht {p8chool questions, and as mr more for the 
none oe rate upon all questions, cr OY Utery refutes 
etna * that “women dono’ , nm the ballot.” 
fall pore, ender our tanks to individual 


members of all ‘ 
ourcause. > tical parties’ sno have advocated 


Resolved, That it is ur g 
aid to our co.workers in U.. <¥ to give all possible 
diana. ganer goh, Mebraska, and In- 


GFFIC 
” 4 ELECTED. 


The officers elec 
are as followf: 


Pres.—Mrs, * 

Sec.—R. W 4. B. Harbert, Evanston. 

Be dea eS Loomiat Chi 
Le rs. E. J. mis, » 

E.J.1 ann. E. B. Harbert, R. W. Nelson, Mrs. 

ner. coms, Hon. M. B. Castie, Mrs. L. B. Ward 

‘apt. J. 8. Lothrop, and Mrs. Helen E. Starrett. 


4ed for the ensuing year 





‘ Yom.—Rev. H. W. Thomas, W. 5. Har- 

a ta 6." Wate. Mies Sarah B. Raymond, 
to > 

j with oo Pree-Are from each county, totake charge 


CARPETS. 





Buy Direct of the Manufacturers. AU Intermediate 
Profits SAVED. / © 


The Largest Assortment in New England. 


Wiltons, ° . 


‘Axminsters, ¢ e 


Velvets, ‘ ¢ ‘ 
Brussels, » ‘ 
Fhe meng ae ° ° 
Extra Superfine, ° e 
Ingrains 

English Sheet Oil, 


Persian and Turkish Rugs, 


e per yard, $2.00 to $2.50 
e “6 1.75 to 2.50 

. os 1.60 to 2.00 

e 6 1.25 to 1.50 

. pd 7% to .i.00 

. ved 75 to 1.00 

. te 25 to 75 





John &% James Dobson, 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


525 & 527 Washington Street, . 
MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, 


The Lightest, the Prettiest, and the Most Stylish. 
Adapted to all, and most desir- 
able, especially in giving a youth- 
All kinds of 
and Gents’ Hair Goods 
without money for approval. 














ful effect. 


States, 


JOHN MEDINA, . 


No. 426 Washington Street, e 


Send for price-list, which gives 
the lowest prices in the United 


PARIS HAIR STORE, 


Boston. 





Ladies’ 
mailed 





. Boston, Mass. 














BOSTON: « . 7 . 





BALTIMORE: 
04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. 


506 Washington Street. 





4 . 3] 2 
a NEW YORK: 
\ \ No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 








SiLeE ORNAMENTS. 


New and Beautiful Art of instantly transferring Pictures to China and Silk, to imitate exactly the finest 
Paintings. spans Chinese Goods and Picture Frames, Fancy and Flower Papers, Congratulation and 
8. 


J. C. WHITE, 


Christmas Ca. 


10 BROMFIELD STREET, 


BOSTON. 





EE 
¢ work in their county,to be appointed by the presi- 
ent. 


The association then adjourned until 
May next, when a State Convention will be 
held for the election of officers and to or- 
ganize for the submission of a Suffrage 
amendment to the State Constitution. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the mail bags containing last 
week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL was stolen on its 
way to the post-office. As a consequence, 
500 of our subscribers have failed to receive 
their paper of the 19th inst. The type was 
distributed before the theft was discovered, 
and a8 We had no means of knowing whose 
papers were carried off, there was no way 
to repair the loss. 


Dr. ‘Samuel Abbot Green, a man of ex- 
cellent character, has been nominated by 
the Republicans as their candidate for 
may or of Boston. The citizens’ committee 
wil’; doubtless ratify the nomination. Dr. 
Gr een will receive some Democratic votes, 
and Albert Palmer some Republican ones, 
bi at in the main, the battle will be fought on 
P arty lines. 


The seventieth birthday of Wendell Phil- 
lips occurs on the 29th inst. A large num- 
ber of those who know and honor him in 
his later years, with the few who survive, 
who were his companionsin the great strug- 
gle to free the slaves, will send him, from 
both sides the ocean, their best and kindest 
greetings on this completioa of his three 
score and ten years, which have been so 
well ‘‘worth living,” and so nobly lived. 


The course of lectures on nursing, which 
Dr. Keller has consented to deliver for the 
benefit of the Swedish msssion, is to be 
postponed till after New Year. The time 
until then is as usual full of duties, and 
many who wished to avail themselves of 
this valuable series of talks on home nurs- 
ing found they must forego them. The an- 
nouncement will be made soon after the 
holidays. 


Three piano recitals will be given by Otto 
Bendix, assisted by Mrs. H. F. Knowles, 
soprano; Mrs. L. 8S. Ipsen, mezzo-soprano; 
and Mr. Charles R. Adams, tenor, at Mei- 
onaon Hall, Tremont Temple, on Tuesday 
evenings, November 29, December 20 and 
January 24, at eight o'clock. Tickets for 
the three recitals, $2.00. Single tickets, 





$1.00. For sale at Schmidt's music store, 


Knabe piano rooms, 506 Washington street, 
and at the box-office in Tremont Temple. 


The National Citizen and Ballot Bow has 
been temporarily discontinued, and the list 
of subscribers transferred to the Alpha. 
We give further particulars in the column, 
“concerning women.” 


The inquest on the body of Miss Ellen 
Kesner, found near the Wabash railway 
track out of Chicago, results in a verdict of 
accidental death by being run over. The 
the jury censure the road for not having 
warving lights on their trains. 


The sons of Oakes Ames deserve the 
thanks of the community and of the friends 
of political justice for their dedication of a 
magnificent hall to the town of Easton, in 
commemoration of the public services of 
their father. Next to the duty of condemning 
political corruption is that of vindicating 
men of integrity and public spirit, when 
unjustly assailed. Oakes Ames and his 
brothes, Oliver Ames, not only built the 
Union Pacific railway at atime when it was 
a political necessity, but they did it without 
compromising their integrity. Even the 
cowardly congressional committee of inves- 
tigation, which reported a resolution of sen- 
sure, expressly affirmed that no one had 
been bribed or corruptly influenced by Mr. 
Ames. It is a singular instance of the 
‘irony of fate” that so purea man should 
have been so foully slandered. 


“The Social Temperance Union” is a 
new political club composed of men and 
women on terms of perfect equality. It is 
designed to bring together, at a montbly 
dinner, all shades of temperance opinion. 
Postmaster Tobey is its president, and 
among its vice-presidents are Governor 
Long, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and other 
eminent men and women. It already num- 
bers more than one hundred members, and 
1s likely to be a power both for temperance 
and the equal rights of woman. The first 
“banquet” was had last Friday in Wesleyan 
Hall. The dinner wes excellent, and per- 
fect harmony prevailed. The speakers were 
Mr. Tobey, Governor Long, Governor Lit- 
tlefield of Rhode Island, Neal Dow of Port- 
land, Mrs. McLauthlin, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Rev. Mr. Crosby and Dr. Miner. Mrs. 
Stone contrasted the respect now shown for 
women in the temperance movement with 
the attempt to exclude Antoinette L. Brown 
from the World’s Temperance Convention 





in 1853. Now the temperance cause is very 
largely in the hands of women. 
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NATIONAL WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

Men have their little peculiarities at their 
conventicns, and who need complain, if 
eertain feminine traits appeared in that of 
the National Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, at Washington, D. C., held 
recently,—a convention purely feminine, 
where even the pages were light footed 
daughters of the Washington ladies, who 
provided the daily lunch in the church base- 
ment? 

But the masculine editorial mind has been 
much disturbed by the kiss given Miss An- 
thony in gratitude for her devotion to the 
cause of her sisters; and over the exchange 
of kisses with which Miss Willard finished 
introducing her mother, as ‘‘the dear heart 
that never failed me; that always prayed for 
me; that never drove, but always led me; 
that always said ‘Give the girls a chance!” 
At some exhilarating crisis, when the men 
thought “three cheers and a tiger” the 
proper expression, these queer women arose 
and sang: 

‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
And when the New England delegates 
met, on the platform, the pale, mourning- 
robed delegate from South Carolina, Miss 
Willard proposed that we sing: 

“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hea:ts in Christian love.” 

If these demonstrations served the women 
as well as throwing up hats and hallooing, 
why “‘need a body cry?” 

Notwithstanding a little not unfriendly 
bantering, the Washington papers have 
manifested great sympathy and appreciation 
of the temperance women and of their me- 
thods of work. Two hundred delegates 
assembled in Foundry Church on Wednes- 
day morning. The ‘Washington Union” 
ladies had decorated the platforms with 
beautiful flowers; hung the pillars with 
coats of arms of the States, and suspended 
a life-size portrait of Garfield, where his 
benign face seemeed to watch the conven- 
tion. After noting the proceedings of the 
first day, even with the kissing and the 
singing, the Post declared, ‘‘This woman’s 
convention bids fair to go into record as the 
most orderly and expeditious ever held in 
the District.” Wise words from Miss Wil- 
lard’s address were largely quoted in every 
newspaper. For instance: ‘‘God made and 
meant usto be welland not sick.... When 
a human being is not well and strong, the 
only question is, ‘Who did sin, this man, 
or his parents?” There is no more common 
sense in the invalidism of men and women, 
than there would be in that of birds and 
buffaloes. The fact that domestic animals 
are ever sick, results from their keeping the 
bad company of man.” 

I have heard your famous Bostonian, 
Phillips Brooks, announce this same severe 
but wholesome doctrine. 

‘“We are a poisoned race,” said Miss Wil- 
lard, ‘‘poisoned by tobacco and alcohol and 
drugs; by bad air, had food, bad raiment. 
Recent heart-breaking events will have, at 
least, one compensation,—in the scepticism 
with which a too docile public is learning 
to regard that learned profession, the bigot- 
ry of whose regular school and the 
tyranny of whose etiquette is one of the 
most salient reminders of the dark ages that 
afflicts the nineteenth century.” Miss Wil- 
lard prophesied a new party founded upon 
new issues. On the old questions of morals 
and of policy both the old parties are agreed, 
but on the question of temperance they are 
both divided; the Republicans of New 
England voting for it; ‘those of North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Illinois against it, while 
the Democrats of Kansas oppose, and those 
of South Carolina favor it... . ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ This 
is saying nothing against the house; it is 
only recognizing the law of gravitation.” 

It was a strong and brilliant address, full 
of enormously practical recommendations, 
that Miss Willard delivered, after the kiss- 
ing was accomplished. Nothing shows the 
grand advance of women in thought and 
culture more than the scientific facts and 
arguments that now largely replace emotion- 
al exhortation in temperance literature. 
This department is under the supervision of 
Miss Julia Colman, who has prepared a 
careful text book upon ‘Alcohol and 
Hygiene,” adapted to younger pupils than 
Dr. Richardson’s Lesson-book. For the 
right to republish this small book, Mr. 
Stearns, of the National Publication House, 
paid Dr. Richardson voluntarily. Whether 
compelled to or not, he says; ‘‘I believein 
paying for brains to go into this work.” 
He has paid out many thousands of dollars 
to women for temperance contributions; 
and if his sterling matter, in its clear type 
and neat shape, costs more, you, mothers of 
children,—laborers, living by your eyes,— 
ought to see that these are really 
cheaper than poor and blurred stuff is at 
five cents a year or two cents an illustrated 
book. These good women did much more 
than I can even hint at, in their five days. 
I hope Washington society will show the 
traces of their goodly labors for long days 
to come. 

I cannot say there was much evidence of 
them in the banquet given on Thursday 
night by Postmaster James to the President, 
cabiaet and their wives. There were seven 





glasses to each plate. ‘‘Evidently this is 
not going to be a Hayes administration,” ex- 
ults the Post. Arthur had heard that Miss 
Willard had suggested that a committee 
wait upon him, as upon his predecessors, 
and endeavor to set him right upon the 
wine question. He faced the music hero- 
ically, however, with a rose in his button- 
hole and, perhaps, a lily ih his hand, when 
he was told that the committee, two hun- 
dred strong, were waiting for him in Sena- 
tor Jones’ parlor. When, at sight of him, 
the ladies lifted up their voices and sang, 
he must have thought he was going to be 
prayed over like a saloon-keeper. When, 
instead, the ladies. told him how blest they 
were to stand in his presence, etc., he must 
have secretly wondered to what he was in- 
debted. He made a polite and cautious lit- 
tle speech. One of the wicked declares 
that no sooner were the ‘adies well out of 
the house, than Jones and Arthur celebrat- 
ed the latter’s escape in a bottle of wine. 
The ladies made us a glorious Sunday. 
STacy. 
Washington, Nov. 21, 1881. 
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TAINE ON ENGLISH SPINSTERS. 





The distinguished French critic, H. T. 
Taine, has made many curious comments 
on the ways and manners of English wo- 
men. We cull the following from his 
‘* Notes sur ’ Angleterre:” 


Dined with F. The ladies have been tell- 
ing me about the education of the young 
girls. 

In comfortably.circumstanced or wealthy 
families, they all learn French, German, 
and ltalian, generally in childhood, from 
foreign nurse-maids and governesses. The 
usuaily begin with French; almost all spea 
it fluently, and many without any accent. 
They read Dante, Manzoni, Schiller and 
Goethe; our classics, Chateaubriand and 
some modern authors. Many learn a little 
Latin, which will be of use to them in the 
education of their children or of their young 
brothers,—much natural history, botany, 
mineralogy, geology; English girls have a 
liking for all natural objects, and in the 
country, at the seashore, on their frequent 
journeys, they can see minerals, > on and 
shells, and make collections. oreover, 
this falls in with an English habit which 
consists in — one’s mind with facts; 
so they are more fully and more solidly in- 
formed than French girls. 

Another motive is that many young girls 
do not marry, and must prepare an occupa- 
tion for themselves beforehand. Lady M. 
mentions a family in her neighborhood 
where there are five unmarried. daughters, 
all beautiful; the two eldest are thirty-five 
and thirty-six years of age. It is because 
they have been brought up in luxury and 
have almost no dowries. Often a father 
gives his daughter a sum only equivalent to 
the future income of his eldest son, the heir; 
and in addition he requires the gentleman 
who offers himself to settle on his daughter, 
two, three, or four hundred pounds sterling 
a year, of which she will have the entire 
disposal after marriage, and which will be 
her pin-money. This demand frightens 
away many suitors. Besides, it is under- 
stood that one should marry for love, for 
decided inclination. Now, it often happens 
that one does not feel this inclination, or 
that one does not inspire it. Consequently, 
many girls become ‘‘spinsters,” There are 
some in almost every family. The position 
of aunt is in very good repute. They help 
in bringing up the children, superintend 
one department of the housekeeping, the 
fruit garden or the linen-press; make her- 
bals, paint in water-colors, read, write, and 
become learned. Many of them compose 
moral tales, and sometimes very good ones. 
Miss Yonge, Miss Kavanagh, Miss Bronte, 
the author of ‘‘fJohn Halifax,” Miss Thack- 
eray, and others, are wellknown. Talent is 
frequent among authoresses; some among 
them are of the highest order, such as Mrs. 
Gaskell, G. Eliot, and Elizabeth Browning. 
The last two have genius. Take account 
also of translations; a large number of 
French and German works have been trans- 
lated by women and translated well 
Others write for the magazines, com- 
pose liittle popular treatises, join an as- 
sociation, teach classes for poor children. 
It is always their aim to find employment 
for their faculties, or to acquire an accom- 

lishment which shall be a cure for ennwz. 
he highest rank can not dispense with this; 
witness the occupations of the royal family. 
The Queen and her daughters give to chari- 
ty-fairs paintings in water-colors, and draw- 
ings made by themselves. 
ife is earnest, and all, even the young 
girls, know that they must prepare them- 
selves for it. N., who comes to England 
every year, visits one of his old friends, a 
oy teas the father of a family. He says 
to N.: 

“Things don’t go to suit me; my daugh- 
ter Jane is twenty-four, does not marry, 
often shuts herself up in the library, and is 
beginning to read big books.” 

‘How largea dowry are you going to 
give her?” 

‘*T'wo thousand pounds.” 

‘‘And to your sons?” 

«The eldest will have the estate, the sec- 
ond a mine which brings in two thousand a 

ear.” 

“Give Miss Jane five thousand pounds.” 

These words open the father’s eyes; he 

ves the five thousand pounds. This year 

iss Jane is married, and has a little child. 
She was cut out for a mother; it wou!d have 
been a pity to make of her a learned spins- 
ter in spectacles, 

What | admire over here is the coolness, 
good sense and courage of the young girl 
who, seeing herself in a no-thoroughfare, 
changes her course without a murmur, and 
silently sets herself to mute, . 

In none of the houses which I have visit- 
ed, in London or in the country, Lave 
found a newspaper devoted to the fashions. 
An English friend of mine, who has been 





in France, tells me that here a well-brought- 
up woman does not read such silly stuff. 
On the contrary, a special review, the Hng- 
lishwoman’s Review, contains, in the num- 
ber which Iam glancing over, letters on 
emigration to Australia, articles on public 
instruction in France, and other studies on 
subjects equally grave; no stories, or chit 
chat about the theatres, or fashionplates. 
Everything is serious and weighty. Ob- 
serve by contrast, in our country seats, the 
fashion-papers, with colored illus'rations, 
pictures of the latest style of hat, explana- 
tions of a point of embroidery, little sen- 
timental stories, sickly-sweet compliments 
to the lady readers, and, above all, the cor- 
respondence between the editress and the 
subscribers, on the last page,—the climax 
of grotesqueness and insipidity. It isshame- 
ful that a human mind can digest such food 
Better have a badly-made dress than an 
empty head. 

I copy the titles of a few articles, all writ- 
ten by women. Mary Carpenter, ‘‘Applica- 
tion of the principles of education to schools 
for the lower classes”; Florence Hill, ‘‘Pres- 
ent condition of the colony of Mettray” ; 
Florence Nightingale, ‘‘Statistics of Hospi- 
tals”; Sarah Remond, ‘“‘American Slavery 
and its influence on Great Britain”; etc. 

Most of these authoresses are unmarried. 
Many of them are the secretaries of active 
associations, of which the Review 1 have 
just quoted is the central organ. One of 
these associations furnishes women with 
work, another visits workhouses, another 
the sick. All these articles are instructive 
and useful. The habit of teaching classes, 
of visiting the poor, of conversing with 
men, discussion, study, the personal sight 
of facts, have borne their fruit; these wo- 
men know how to observe and to reason; 
they go to the bottom of things, and under- 
stand the true principle of all improvement. 
“It is necessary, first of all,” says Mary 
Carpenter, ‘‘to develop and guide the 
child’s will, to enlist him as the chief sol- 
dier, as the most efficient of all codperators, 
in the education which is given him.” One 
can be corrected and perfected only by one’s 
self. Moral government must not be ap- 
plied from without, but must spring from 
within. 

Whoever has read English novels knows 
how accurately and correctly these author- 
esses describe character. Often a person 
who has lived in the country, in a small cir- 
cle, occupied by domestic cares, finds her- 
self forced to write a novel to earn her 
bread; and it is discovered that she knows 
the human heart better than a professional 
psychologist. To be well-informed, learn- 
ed, useful, to arrive at convictions, to im- 
part them to others, toemploy one’s powers 
and ony them well,—that is something. 
You may laugh if you will, and say that 
these customs breed school-ma’ams, she- 

edants, blue-stockings, not women. Have 
it your own way; but compare with this the 
empty idleness of our country seats, the en- 
nut of our ladies, the life of an old maid 
who peddles gossip, does crochet-work, and 
follows all the church services. 

Besides, over here they are not all pedants. 
I know four or five ladies or young girls 
who are writers. They remain none the 
less graceful and natural. Must of the au- 
thoresses whom I have mentioned are, if I 
may trust the report of my friends, home- 
loving women, with very simple manners. 
I have spoken of two who have genius. A 
great French artist, whose name I could 
cite, and who passed several days with each 
of them, did not know that they were tal- 
ented. Not once did the cloven hoof of the 
author—the need of talking of himself and 
his works—vecome apparent during twenty 
hours of conversation. 

M., having received an invitation to a 
country seat, found out that the mistress of 
the house knew more Greek than he. He 
excused himself and declined. Then she, 
for a joke, wrote him his English phrase of 
excuse in Greek. This Greek scholar is an 
elegant woman of the world. Moreover, 
she has nine daughters, two nurses, two 
gvernesses, a corresponding number of 
servants, a large house, frequent and numer- 
ous guests. In all this establishment, per- 
fect order reigns. There is never uny noise 
or jar; the machine seems to run itself. 

Here are contrasts which may give us 
something to think about. In France we 
are too ready to believe that if a woman 
ceases to be a doll, she ceases to be a wo- 
man,.—Translated for the Wuman’s Journal. 
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THE RIGHT TO GO ALONE. 

Epitor JouRNAL:-—A great many women 
nowadays want the unrestricted right to 
travel and to attend theatres and concerts, 
unattended, as freely as men. Without dis- 
respect to the great right of Suffrage which 
we areall coming to value aud in some sort 
desire, here is a liberty whose want women 
feel in all classes of society, and which 
would add interest and relief to dull and 
commonplace lives, The drama combines 
the pleasures of all arts in one. It has, or 
ought to have, the delights of form, shape, 
color and tableau, the eloquence of speech 
and song, the interest of romance, and the 
influence of the finest sentiment. The best 
modern drama, whether comedy or tragedy, 
has this charm. I cannot think of anythire 
which would do the plain, middle-age 89 
elderly women who plod along in #!!, small 
lives, so much good as togo Ce & week or 
once @ month to some gor performance of 
this ‘kind, whether j+ were ‘‘Patience,” or 
Modjeska in ‘‘Advvenne,” or Rossi’s ‘‘Ham- 
let,” or the ‘‘School for Scandal,” or even the 
San Francisco minstrels. 

The tragedy would take them out of the 
pettiness of their own fortunes, and lead 
them to some pondering sympathy with the 
great drama of passion and endurance going 
on in the world; the comedy or the farce 
would give them the solace of an evening 
of forgotten cares, and the physical benefit 
of hearty laughter. Each season presents 
enough of good acting to feed the eye and 











heart with pleasant food, leaving out what: 


is poor and lowering, and thousands of wo- 
men, young and old, would be brighter and 
better for the refreshment. Plenty of them 
would hoard their hard earned shillings for 
the fortnight’s treat, which would be more 
than food and drink to their starved imagi- 
nations. I know a hard-working, economi- 
cal woman who stinted her lunches and 
went without a new bonnet a month to 
hear Signor Rossi in his great performances, 
because she said she could not afford not 
to hear him. She averred that the gran- 
deur of his acting transformed life for her, 
and that instead of a mind filled with petty 
cares and worries, in seeing the Shakespeare 
tragedies she had exchanged this intolerable 
commonplace fora mind filled with noble 
and beautifulthemes. The lovely illusions 
lasted not for days and hours, but for weeks. 
Whether at work or walking by the roads, 
before her floated the brilliant illuminated 
creations of Shakespeare, indescribably 
more real than the affairs which engrossed 
her hands. Nor did this cause her to neg- 
lect her duties, for looking with glad eyes 
into mine, she averred that work had never 
seemed easier or her spirits more untiring. 
The elixir of a great charming genius had 
wrought its work on a poor, middle-aged 
woman, who was accused of having her 
whole soul wrapped up in cooking and pro- 
viding, and the cares of housekeeping. 

This isa miracle not seldom effected by 
noble music and grand acting. I get double 
entertainment from a play in taking with 
me some country friends, strange to all such 
wonders, with mind and talk full of the 
sewing society or the new pattern of dol- 
mans, or the merits of St. Louis and new- 
process flour, and setting them down be- 
fore some notable performance of fine com- 
edy or legitimate drama. It is not for the 
sake of smiling at them, or yet the small 
amusement of repeating their queer com- 
ments, but for the pleasure of seeing nature 
respond to the master touch of art and emo- 
tion, feeling and reverence expand at scenes 
which come upon them with fresh force and 
solemn beauty. Any spare theatre tickets 
in the family are saved, not for the rich 
neighbor who is delighted to economize in 
this way, but for the sewing girl or the 
teacher who cannot afford them. There is 
good interest on the favorin hearing the 
seamstress’ untaught eloquence about the 
play next morning. The heroism of Bru- 
tus, the conflicts of Hamlet are realities to 
her; she feels that somewhere, somebody 
has felt and suffered all to which the play 
lends form and expression, and in it she 
has touched the great nerve of human sym- 
pathies. A great actor or actress can scarcely 
find worthier appreciation than in some ht- 
tle working girl to whom the play has not 
been merely an hour's diversion, but an 
outlook into a new quarter of the world. 

But when she wishes to enjoy this special 
form of art, it is only on condition of being 
annexed to the care of some man, complais- 
ant enough to tnder his society, which is 
not always an addition to the evening’s 
pleasure. ‘I'hanks to independent occupa- 
tions, a good many women are able to af- 
ford theatre seats when there is anything 
worth seeing, but here comes the restric- 
tion. A lady must not be seen in a place 
of public amusement in the cvening with- 
out a gentleman’s company. Where this 
is necessary to protect her from rudeness 
in a rough or half-civilized society, the con- 
dition is essential, but thanks to growing 
cultivation, in our best towns the feeling 
which forbids women to go out unattended 
is a mere conventionalism. Women go to 
lectures and concerts in Steinway and 
Chickering Halls in New York, and in Bos- 
ton I believe it is altogether conceded that 
a woman may goto concerts and lectures 
where she will. Most car conductors and 
brakemen feel doubly bound to be civil to 
her, because seeing she is alone, a fact 
which speaks well for their sense and good 
feeling. But when it comes to theatre and 
opera, the most brilliant and satisfying 
form of amusement, women are at a disad- 
vantage. A few courageous pioneers have 
won the right to go where they list, unre- 
marked. Miss Kate Field, when dramat’* 
critic on a New York paper, used to “ od 
theatre regularly in her mother.’ ae 
and another lady littératev~ oad leader of 
society hus ‘been seen “1'€2 8! Opera and 


theatre under her -“® sole escort. I re- 
member once “F twice, when sent by a 


~» going to Booth’s performance 
with @ woman whose years and dignity 
-ught to have been sufficient protection for 
both of us. But the sneer and the disturb- 
ance came,not from men, who showed stud- 
ied courtesy, recognizing the situation, but 
from ladies of polish, whose looks of inso- 
lent question and condemnation would have 
been more fitly bestowed on women of the 
street, rather than on two quietly dressed, 
quiet-mannered women ia a polite audience, 
meeting to share a refined pleasure. Noth- 
ing in my life ever rankles or stirs me more 
than the absolute barbar:ty of the look of a 
well-dressed, cultivated, protected woman 
leaning on the arm of her husband, bent on 
two plain shrinking sisters who committed 
the crime of going to Booth’s Theatre by 
stage from their own door unattended. The 
same experience befell me once in going to 
hear the Handel and Haydn Society at 








Steinway Hall, ten years ago. One might 
think a woman safe from misconstruction 
in such company as would meet there, but 
the shocked, indignant look of an elegant 
creature in an India shawl pretty well spoil- 
ec the performance for me. 

Oh, women who undertake to rule society 
with your gloved hands, do you ever think 
that other women are born with nerves, 


. tastes, instincts of propriety, and sensubili- 


ties, as well as yourselves? I do not know 
anything which so argues inferiority as the 
arrogance which limits all correctness and 
refinement to one’s own personal circle. It 
is the “‘tyranny of infallible ignorance,” of 
which Mr. Hughes speaks in his recollec- 
tions of Dean Stanley. 1 suppose we can 
enter into the Mohammedan horror at see- 
ing women walk the streets in day time 
shopping, unveiled, by the sort of feeling 
which we are taught to have for women 
who goto places of amusement evenings 
alone. 

In well lighted thoroughfares, where the 
most respectable part of community pass, 
there should be no reason why women may 
not walk unattended. I ventureto say that 
in less than a dozen years they will enjoy 
this right, without question, and that they 
will freely partake of the pleasuresas of the 
business of life, without the necessity of a 
man’s companionship. Other things aside, 
it is no addition to a fine play to see it in 
company of a dull or unappreciative per 
son. I hardly count three acquaintances, 
men or women, whose presence would not 
dampen the pleasure of a fine collection of 
pictures, or a fine dramatic performance, 
The independence invaluable to man is 
justly dear to women, and the more culti- 
vated and capable they becoime, the more 
essential will this independence be. 

Women who lead society can do their sis- 
ters good service, by insisting that it is cor- 
rect for them to appear wherever it is safe 
to do so. But the objection is that women 
of 111 repute are the only ones who make a 
custom of going out alone evenings. Just 
so, in those good old times of which Mr. 
Higginson speaks. None but the same class 
would seat themselves alone in a public res- 
taurant. A more complete change of cus- 
tom rarely happens in so short a time, and 
how came it about? It was done so quietly 
that few of us remember such a restriction 
atall. Probably some well-behaved women, 
whose dress and bearing prevented them 
from being mistaken, assumed the conven- 
ient habit of dining alone in public, and 
made way for the rest, without comment. 
It may require more preparation for society 
to see women at the theatre alone, but she 
initial fact is established that quict women 
can and do go alone, without muletation, 
in Boston, of evenings. Very m:ch to the 
credit of the dear, sensible oli city it is, 
too. The question was asked of the box 
agent of the Globe Theatre, lately, if its 
management placed any restrictions against 
women attending that theatre s!ohc—as the- 
atres in some cities feel cdliged. His an- 
swer, promptly given, was that there was 
not the slightest diserimination made, and 
that ladies of unquestioned respectatility 
were in the constant habit of going alone 
when it suited them. Mapagers might show 
a gracious courtesy toward women, and d» 
a profitable thing for themselves, by s8sur- 
ing the public that women can vist their 
theatres alone, with entire respect There 
are women enough like myself, “ho could 
afford to see every good play Ought out, 
but who cannot afford to pay °F themselves 
and the younger brother?" friend who 
would be willing to sen*® ®* @Scort. It ig 
perfectly safe to go if so4etY OM'y thoughs 
80. 

I really have «€TV litle patience vith 
worn-out res# iction. still less do I Weh 
to be placed in a false »0sition by disregare. 
ing i Like many sther women, I have 
just so much regard Or propriety that neite- 
er Patti or Henscle! could compensate for 
the uneasy feeling of incurring its frown. 
It would be s<2erous and becoming in so 

: vuncede and protect the right of 
ciety to ge ; 
wome- © Share artistic pleasures in ful, 
prvinees are secondary performances « 
dest, and who cares for crumbs, when 4 
slice would be acceptable? AMBER. 
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WOMEN AT THE SCHOUL ELECTIONS. 

At the late school election in Flushing there 
were 1117 votes cast for trustee, of which Mr, 
Downing received 675, and Mrs. Judd 442. 
There were 359 ladies who voted, and assum- 
ing that they all voted for Mrs. Judd, there 
were 83 gentlemen who voted for that lady. 
It is, however, doubtful whether all the 
“female votes,” as they are called in some 
of the reports, were thrown for Mrs, Judd, 
and if not, there was a very promising 
mingling of the ballots. The reports 
made a good deal of fun of the conduct of 
the ladies at the polls; but there was nothing 
upon their part which was in the least uF 


seemly, and their want of familiarity wih — 


the simple methods of an election wis 
certainly due to no fault of theirs. Insone 
of the districts of the State, women were 
elected trustees, although the whole mm- 
ber of women who voted does not seem to 
have been very large. In Massachpsetts 
the number of women who registered to 
qualify themselves for voting at school 
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elections was, we understand, smaller than 
last year, when it was very small. 

Under the existing Jaws a serious question 
for intelligent women arises. The great 
multitude of them would prefer probably 
not to voteatall. But it is now a question 
of duty rather than of taste. The district 
schools are open both to boys and girls, and 
they are filled with them. From the age of 
five years onward, girls pass some hours of 
every school day in school. The general 
regulations are made by the trustees. These 
regulations ought to be made, so far as girls 
are concerned, with especial knowledge of 
their wants, which men can not have. 
There are women teachers, indeed, but they 
can not confer upon some subjects with men 
as with trustees of their own sex. The 
interest of mothers in the schools being as 
great as that of fathers, and the desirability 
of womanly knowledge and experience in 
boards of trustees being conceded, the 
Legislature, in deference to public opinion, 
has authorized the election of women as 
trustees. Under these circumstances it be- 
comes a public duty for all intelligent wo- 
men to use the franchise which has been 
conferred upon them, even at the cost of 
trouble and distaste. 

The discharge of this duty has also a 
peculiar interest and obligation for those 
who regard the general electoral disability 
ot women as unjust. Upon the American 
principle that there should be no taxation 
without representation, since women are 
taxed as property-holders, they can not be 
logically excluded from the Suffrage. Lut 
however logical the claim of any non-voting 
class to the Suffrage may be, the Jaw will 
hardly give it to them so long as they are 
indifferent or even opposed to receiving it. 
This feeling is strictly according to the 
practical political genius of the English 
race, which is not atall logical. The argu- 
ment against general Suffrage has now re- 
solved itself into the phrase that women 
will vote when they show that they wish 
to. It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
general right of women to the Suffrage will 
not be legally recognized until they avail 
themselves of the limited right which the 
law now allows. Consequently there are 
two Classes of women who ought to vote at 
the schoo] clections--those who are oppos- 
ed to ‘‘female Suffrage,’’and those who are in 
favor of it; the first class, because they know 
that there ought to be women trustees, who 
will not be chosen until women themselves 
appear to demand them; and the second 
class, because the general Suffrage will not 
be granted so long as the special Suffrage 
is contemned. If both of these classes will 
take part in the school elections, the practical 
advantage of universal voting, without re- 
striction of sex, will soon be tested.—Geo. 
Wm. Curtis in Harper's Weekly. 
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TOOK HIS SCALP. 





Many a man has repented of a crime he 
never committed; but few have been so 
shocked by their imaginary offences as the 
unlucky barber whom the Boston Post tells 
about. 

In the Sandwich Islands the natives are 
excellent barbers, but know, or did not know 
nothing of wigs. A man from England 
went intoa Kanaka barber’s shop to get 
shaved, and after the shave, the barber, asa 
matter of course, proceeded to shampoothe 
customer. The customer had dropped asleep 
in the chair and didn’t notice what was up, 
and when the barber started on the shampoo 
and the customer’s wig came off in the poor 
fellow’s hands, leaving a perfectly bald head, 
he thought he had yanked the man’s scalp 
off, and with a how! of terror fled. And his 
assistants fled also and stayed in the woods 
a week, not daring to take the responsibility 
of their fearful deed, 














HUMOROUS. 


Reckless driving is not always wrevkless 
driving. 

‘‘Let’s strip the light fantastic toe,” said 
the chiropodist to his patient. 





‘he acme of politeness was reached by 
the Nevada mining superintendent who 
posted a placard reading: ‘‘Please do not 
tumble down the shaft.” 


It is said that the czar will be crowned at 
Moscow in April next. He may be crowned 
in heaven before that time; providing, of 
course, that czars are eligible to that honor. 


Bob Ingersoll has gone to speculating in 
stock. A short experiente in this new field 
of investment may convince him that there 
isa hell after all. If this does not cure 
him, his is a hopeless case. 


The Rev. Mr. Piper was once called upon 
to marry a man to his fourth wife. As he 
approached the couple, he said: ‘‘Please to 
rise.” The man wriggled about in his chair 
a moment, and finally replied: ‘We’ ve 
usually sot.” 


A bit of advice from Brother Gardner, 
omitting the bad spelling: ‘Don’t seek to 
make angels of yourselves.” In the first 
place this is no country for angels, and in 
the second place you would be mighty lone- 
some. 


A miserable shoemaker was brought up 
before a Western court, the other day, 
charged with bigamy. It transpired in the 
evidence that the knight of the last had 
married eight wives, all of whom are living. 
The judge, who isan esthete, besides send- 





ing the man "P for trial, commented severe- 
ly the case, declaring the conduct of the 
offender to be ‘‘too utterly Utah.” 


In reply to the question ‘‘Will the com- 
ing man be bald?” the Norristown Herald 
affirms that ‘‘he generally is when he first 
comes,” 








“An Indispensable Visitor.”—N. Y. Observer. 


THE GREATEST LIVING 
Authors, such as Prof. Max Mul- 
ler, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Jas. A. Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. 
A. Proctor, Edward A. Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, Prof. 
Goldwip Smith, The Duke of 
Argyll, Wm. Black, Miss Thack- 
eray, Mrs. Mulock Craik, Geo. 
MacDonald, Mre. Oliphant, Jean 
ingelow, Thos. Hardy, Matthew 
Arnold, W. H. Mallock, W. W. 
1 Story, Tourgenieff, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Browning, and many others, are repre- 
sented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


The Living Ace has been published for nearly 
forty yeara, and has met with continuous commen- 
dation and success. In 1882 it will furnish to its 
readers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
above named and —! others; embracing the choic- 
est Serial and Short;Stories by the leading foreign 
novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the worid, of the most valuable Literary and Sci- 
entific matter of the day, from the pens of the fore- 
most Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 
Editors, representing every department of knowl- 
edge and progress 

= Livine AGz is a weekly magazine giving more 
than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-colaumn octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
ly. lt presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
its great amountof matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory comp’ete- 
ness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographi- 
cal, Historical and Political Information, from the 
entire body of foreign periodical literature. 

The importance of the Livine AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and com- 
plete compilation of an indispensable current litera- 
oe a caamae because it embraces the produc- 
tions o 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions. 


**No other periodical can compare with the Living 
Age in interest and value. A veritable thesaurus of 
the best work of the most celebrated writers in liter- 
ature, science, politics and art.’’—Boston Traveller. 

“it supplies a better compendium of current dis- 
cussion, information and investigation, and givesa 
greater amount aud variety of reading-matter, which 
it 18 well worth while to read, than any other publi- 
cation.’’—Boston Journal. 

“It contains not only the best solid literature, but 
also the best serial stories of the day. . Its pages 
are sufficient to “rj any reader abreast with the best 
printed thoughts of the best of our contemporary 
writers."’—Philadelphia Episcopal Register. 

“The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to be 
found here... We know of no investment of eight 
dollars ia the world of literature that will yield equal 
returns.”"—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

‘lo praise it isa work of supererogation.”’—New 
York Christian Advocate. 

‘It is indisp ble in every h hold where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought 
of the day. . Itisa thorough compilation of what 
is Vest in the literature of the day, whether telating 
to history, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, 
politics, theology, criticism, or art.’’—Hartford 














Courant. 
“It, being a weekly publication, is, comparatively 
speaking, the cheapest magazine published.’’—Com- 


mercial Advertiser, Detroit, 

“No reader who makes himself familiar with its 
contents can lack the means of a sound literary cul- 
ture.’”"—New York Tribune. 

“Through its pages alone itis possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the perusal 
of a long list of monthlies.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization."’—Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 

Ds ae oldest and best.’’—Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville. 

“As mucha necessity as ever.""—The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“The best and cheapest periodical ia America.”— 
Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

ge" TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1882, 
remitting before Jan. 1,the numbers of 1881 issued 
— the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent 
gratis. 


Club-Prices tor the best Home and For- 
eign Literature. 


(“Possessed of the Livine Age and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthiies, a snbscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation,.”’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50 the Livine AeE and any one of the 
American $4 Montblies (or Harper's Weekly or Ba- 
zar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or for $9.50 the 
Livine Ags and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s 
Journal, or Lippincott's mre! Address, 

LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





For Christmas: Presents 


— eo TO-—— 


E. B. HORN, 
Washington Street, 

AND SEE THE LARGE STOCK OF 

Gents’ American Gold Watches..... $25, 28, 30 to 100 


429 


Ladies’ Gold Watches. ......+...+++++ $18, 20, 25 to 60 
Coin Silver Watches............+ $7.50, 9, 10, 12 to 20 
14-kt Gold Vest and Guard Chains. ..$12, 15, 18 to 35 
Gold Neck Chains and Lockets.......-. 5, 7,9 to 15 
Pairs of Gold Bracelets in cases .......$6, to 25 
Gold Sets Pins and Ear-rings.........-. 5, 6, 7 to 18 
Piain Gold Band and Cn Rings ..... 1, 2,3 to 10 


Cameo, Onyx, and Fancy Stone Rings. .$2, 3, 4 to 15 
Large hag A of Children’s Rings...... ....75¢ to $2 





Fine Pure Diamona Rings..... ee $10, 12, 15 to 50 
Gold Sleeve Buttons and Studs.. .-$1,2, 3to5 
Elegant Gold Stock Plated Chain , 8,4to7 
Large assortment of Chain Charms........ 1.59 to 6 


Solid Silver Tea and Table Spoons.... .. $5, 6, 7 t 

Solid Silver Sugar Spoons and B Knives...$2 to 3.50 
Solid Silver Napkin Rings and Fruit Knives..$1 to 3 
Handsome Stock of Children’s Cups........ 75c to $3 


Come and buy early. No trouble to show goods. 





E. B. HORN, 


429 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


a) Sharpened while you wait, at 
SCISSORS SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 

We continue to act asSolicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, ete., for the United Status, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ete. \e 


have had thirty-five years’ expericnee, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Scr- 





ENTIFIC AMERICAN. | This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $3.20 year,shows the Progress 
of Science, 13 very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solict- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Hand book about Patents free. 





END 15 cente to Mies A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf- 
ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags. 






MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


Tonic Pills 


, Have proven a boon to 

- wae ¢ —— = 
men. They are p espec ‘or, an a 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggi-ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, . BOSTON, MASS 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Raoves has made a special stady of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
hie age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefa'ly acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medica) advisers. 
His own opinion or Dr. Raopgs, as 2 physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by pe | for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Kuopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amhergt College, was brought to 
Dr. Raopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beat in an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 
given over todie by the + attending him. 
Finally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ruvpgs, and in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, andis now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Cavin E. 
Srowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Raoves, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients,every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Witi1am D. Hooker, of San Francisco, 
Ca)., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Raoves’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nept physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 2 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 


hie aha 2 —- Parse 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expense. Great profits, permanent business to agents. 
Circular for stamp. i. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 
’ <aiies Cosaltan, which is 


—— 
2 ow 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordin wear. 
It is elastic, 





Price by mail for. 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
cote, S128 ad Gecaiinn 
or Flexible orsets 
$1.25, For sale by leadin Bow 
worthless imitations boned Sith cont. - 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 


are of 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic ré- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is alwaye permanently cured by its 
use. 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsu: . 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 283 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No foe ould be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


“KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize, 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 


cents per box. 








failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 

IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
iit Streng and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
restored. 


m7 th 





The natural action of the Kidneysis 

The Liver is cl dof all di and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
thesystem. 

As it has been proved by thousands that 





SPRING MEDICINE. 
cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
» PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts medicine, 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the i of those wh adily pre- 
pare it. Itacts with efficiency in eitherform, 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, V?. 


KIDNEY-WORT 











Cision 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


MRS. DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist 


TO LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 
5 —— cure for Corns, Bun- 

ons, Callosities, Ingrowing and 

ee N 








ails, Inflamed and Sore 
oints. 








Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
= Boston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 
on. 


48 Winter Street, near Tremont, 


BOSTON. 
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[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the Sater Ned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wixter Street, 
CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 27 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made ger- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. ». 
Wed A ou to 4 2. m., daily 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
7 . . 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 
Catarrah treated consti hala- 
tions locally, Electricity and Hlectrte bathe ban 
| too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
ons, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 

8. The Doctor’s methods o treating kidney 
Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
as —— Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 














The large sales of her improved Rheumatic P 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, ‘hey 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
sooates in ine A agg of —_ will cure Rhea- 
Pain in'back, liver, heed end jotuta ” nuatetion, 


Her Hyginic Abdominal Su porters, Elasti 
Umbili Trusses made te. coder. Dr Ricberas 


Hose and Skirt Supporters, which 

can afford to do without as they que the auly Gat ~ 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes an 
Rubber Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific, 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly26 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8. 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. "Thin Medical 
School was one of the first in this‘country to require 
4 prelimin: examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical o/ucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 

I, T. TALBO., M.D. 

66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 

















Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
ee 





Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fur 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment o 
pattern sent by mail to any « ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


“All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CED , 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


© For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 














Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Biack. 
oe are ALL READY to put into the ee me 
PERFE 


;CTLY WOUND, and improve the looks 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
terme, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 

23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
8t., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and seat Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich O: ster Btew, l5cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 








287 Devonshire St. . — Boston 


the season, cooked to order, at very 
Ladies Toilet Room attached. 
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The return of Mr. and Mrs. Severance to 
Boston, on a visit to their New England 
relatives and friends, gave occasion for a 
charming reunion at the rooms of the New 
England Women’s Club, of which Mrs. 
Varoline M. Severance was one of the found- 
ers and the first presiding officer. The pro- 
ceedings of the Club are not open to publi- 
cation, but we are permitted to print the re- 
sponse of Mrs. Severance to the cordial 
welcome of her old friends and associates. 


Dear Ladies of the Club, and Friends: Un- 
fortunately the wonderland of California 
has wrought no miracle upon me. I am no 
more gifted in speech than of old; no more 

uent or ready-witted,—therefore I can 
not reply on the moment, in ‘‘words fitly 
chosen,” to your hearty welcome. I can 
only thank you from my heart for this gra- 
cious courtesy, and give you in plodding 
prose what I have put on paper, in greeting 
and in defence of what I know in advance 
your partiality will prompt,—overwhelmed 
as I still am by the tributes of our last part- 


m is ‘‘good to be here” among you once 
more; to look into the familiar faces which 
I have carried in my heart so long. It is 
“coming home.” You can scarcely imag- 
ine what it was to me to leave all th To 
live without you for six long years. Let 
me say, rather, that I have lived with you 
still, in the strength and courage which 
went with me from your noble trust and 
appreciation, These have been my sole de- 
fences against the paralysis of self-distrust, 
and under the appeal of work for which I 
should otherwise have felt myself unfit. 
Membership with you has given me the in- 
stant entreé of house and heart, with the 
best women of the frontier State, by all of 
whom you are known and honored. Of 
those admirable women | shall tell you lat- 
er, on one of your committee days. 

The dear old Club! I have “thanked 
my God at every remembrance of it,” in 
those days of my exile. For here we have 
known that contact of heart with hearts 
made wise by the experiences of woman- 
hood, that tender charity for all honest en- 
deavor, that sympathy of aim, which make 
true fellowship, and, supplementing the 
sweet home-affections, make life worth liv- 


ing. 

Tess, too, we have had the comedy of our 
committee work,—the memorable ‘‘dress 
committee,” for instance, on which some of 


us have served. And the wit which never -‘ 


wounds of our Club teas, and poetical pic- 
nics—shall we ever grow too old to remem- 
ber and to be merry over them? 
The dear old Club! 
“*Tis here that joy and duty join, 
strength unites with love, 


The eagle's pinions folding round 
The warm heart of the dove.” 


A “mutual admiration society,” do you 
call us, our outside friends? So let it 
be. For what does the Autocrat ofall our 
tables say of such a society? ‘‘It is the 
crown of a literary metropolis; if a town 
has not material for it, and spirit and good 
feeling enough to organize it, it is a mere 
curavansary,—fit to lodgein, but not to live 
in.” And again, ‘‘Wise men are more 
proud of their titles as members of the so- 
ciety of mutual admiration than of all their 
other titles put together.” 

From the glowing personal tributes which 
have fallen from honest lips, Ido not doubt, 
both now and at our memorable parting six 
years ago, I take shelter, dear critics, with 
our clear-visioned Dr. Holmes again. You 
remember his clever discovery of the six 
persons in any imeginary John and Thomas, 


The ideal John. , 
The real John. 
Thomas’s John. 

The ideal Thomas. 

The real Thomas. 

John’s Thomas. 


I hear without flinching the ardent words 
of both these occasions, knowing myself to 
be only the middle term, between the ideal 
friend and the Club’s friend so praised. 

Seriously, let me say to later members 
and outside friends: this real ‘‘Club’s 
friend’ can make no claim beyond that 
which Mr. Emerson relates of the French 
woman, who said of herself, that she ‘‘had 
only one gift from God,—that of loving su- 
perior persons.” 

She has done nothing but to be one of 
the little company which, in the organiza- 
tion of this Club, supplied a missing link in 
the social life of New England women. And 
she returns to find her hopes and prophecies 
come true of it. You have now a local habi- 
tation, on this historic and attractive spot; a 
name of added lustre and helpfulness, and 
an overflowing membership. 

Alas, there is one shade upon the charm- 
ing picture. Some beloved faces are miss- 
ing; some overworked friends are gone from 
us,—yet, of us still, we do not doubt. 

Our noble friend Garrison, who certain- 
ly yet speaketh,—for there is not speech nor 

nguage where his voice is not heard, and 
he has left among us those who were the 
delight of his life, and of his equally heroic 


e. 

Our honored Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria 
Child, Angelira Grimké Weld,—all of 
whom inspired and aided our best work, 
and will that of others, for ages to come. 

But,they too have left us not only kindred 
of the flesh, but those spiritual inheritors of 
their grand virtues, who have given our 
womanhood such superb illustration in 
their exalted stations,—Mrs. Lucy Webb 
Hayes and Lucretia Garfield. So true it is, 
that being noble, 


“Be noble! And the nobleness which iies 
In men, sleeping, bat never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 

So true it is that in your most generous 
estimate and p , you have pai: tribute 
to your own nobility of nature, reflected in 
others, if even in less measure. The Club’s 
real friend will be quite content if she may 
pass into your modest annuals as one of the 
grandmothers of the Club,—one who has sat 
at the feet of the beloved ‘‘grandmotber of 
Boston,”—and who is proud and happy to 
have helped in preparing the way for her 


aA 





who should come after us, your present 
brilliant and accomplished President. 
Long may she live to bless us, and the 
sex she has ennobled by her life and gifts! 
CaRo.inge M. SEVERANCE. 
Boston, Nov. 7, 1881. 
SS 


—_—_——-- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Batuaps my Buack. By F. E. Chase. [l- 
lustrated by J. F. Goodridge. Lee & 


Shepard. Price $1.00. 

These ballads are intended to be read 
aloud in connection with shadow panto- 
mimes, and are accompanied by forty-eight 
full-page silhouette illustrations. Some of 
the pictures are very funny. The ballads are 
clever and amusing, but not particularly 
high-toned; and we suspect the first one of 
containing a lurking advertisement. One of 
the best describes a serenade. The first 

icture shows the lover playing a flute to 
is lady’s shadow on the window-blind. 2. 
The lady’s shadow seems to pay no atten- 
tion, and boots and bottles from neighbor- 
ing windows fall thick about the tuneful 
lover. 3. A man’s shadow appears on the 
blind. The lover assumes an attitude of 
horror. 4. ‘The shadows onthe blind kiss. 
The lover grasps in one hand arazor, in the 
other a boot, which he is about to hurl 
through the window. A petoomen is stealth- 
ily advancing behind him with uplifted 
club. 5. The lover is prostrate under the 
oliceman’s club, and the shadows on the 
lind flee in terror at the uproar. 6. The 
whole shadowy party are assembled out- 
side the house, and an explanation is taking 
place. 1 
‘With slyng-shot, razor, yataghan, 
Or arm unspecific ; 
{ fourd him here,” the Cop began, 
“Intending bomicide.”’ 
“To murder, churl, 
Yon faithless girl, 
I meant,” the lover cried. 
The maiden gave a little shriek, — 
She recognized her beau,— 
And for some seconds did not speak; 
Then, tearfully and low, 
“Oh, why,’’ said she, 
‘¢Would’st murder me? 
That's what [ want to know.” 
The | fairly howled with 
eae ey nose ae 
Deception, at your tender age, 
With heartlessness combined. 
I saw you kiss 
That caitiff, miss, 
In shadow on the blind!” 
“That caitiff’’ roared with laughter wild— 
A loud, prolonged ‘Ha, ha!” 
The maiden also ref smiled, 
And said: ‘This is my pa!” 

In the last scene, the shadows of the 
maiden, the father, and the policeman are 
doubled up with laughter, while the lover’s 
shadow looks foolish. Directions are giv- 
en for producing the shadow-pictures, and 
the book will be useful to those who de- 
sire to get up such entertainments. 





Man's ORIGIN AND Destiny. By J. P. 
Lesley. Geo. H. Ellis. Price $2.00. 
Professor Lesley’s well-known work has 

at last been republished at a price less ex- 
orbitant than that of the London edition. 
The lecture on Arkite Symbolism has been 
omittcd, while the original intention of the 
course bas been carried out by adding six 
new lectures, discussing the physical, so- 
cial, intellectual and moral destiny of the 
race. Among the other topics treated are 
the unity and antiquity of mankind, lan- 
guage asa test of race, the growth of archi- 
tecture and of the alphabet, and the four 
great types of religious worship. The auth- 
or’s vivid interest and delight in his sub- 
ject can hardly fail to communicate them- 
selves in a greater or less degree to the read- 
er. History becomes alive in his hands. 
Seen through the medium of his cheerful 
and enthusiastic mind, dry scientific facts 
and theories become not only readable but 
fascinating. If the fact and the theory are 
not always as clearly distinguished as could 
be wished, the fault is unfortunately only 
toocommon, Weare glad to find Profes- 
sor Lesley, in his later lectures, prophesing 
that co-education and Woman Suffrage will 
be potent aids to the civilization of the 
future. We cannot endorse all his couclu- 
sions, but his book is one of the most enjoy- 
able and interesting ‘‘popular-scientific” 
works we have ever seen. 


GasPpaRA STAMPA: A VENETIAN SAPPHO. 
By Eugene Benson. With a selection 
from her Sonnets. Translated by George 
Fleming. Roberts Bros. Price, $1.00. 
The subject of this memoir was a gifted 

Italian woman of the sixteenth century, 
eminent as a linguist, musician and poetess, 
but chiefly famous for her unhappy love. 
A plebeian, she loved a patrician, who 
could not marry her without subjecting 
himself to social penalties which he did not 
care toincur. He was her lover for sever- 
al years, and then deserted her. Her efforts 
to win him back proved ineffectual, and she 
died A peer The sonnets in which she 
breathed out her grief and entreaty have 
been highly and justly praised. They show 
us not a coarse-minded but an ill-balanced 
woman, consumed by an all-absorbing and 
idolatrous passion. She is humble, tender 
and passionately faithful. Her first sonnet 
is perhaps the finest thing in the book: 

From those who hearken to this saddened rhyme, 

Unto this saddened, this obscure lament, 

Wherein the sobbing of my grief is spent 

For this, the greatest sorrow of my ie; 

From well-born folk, whatever be their clime, 

I crave not pity for my long torment, 

But glory rather: though my heart be rent, 

The cause of all my weepizg is sublime. 

I hope some woman yet may live to sigh, 

“Oh, a + jiest she whose portion was to bear 

Such noble sorrow to such noble end! 

Ah, that this love, this fortune, came my way! 

I'd bravely show myself this woman's 

Only to have such noble lord to friend!” 

Despite tre sympathy and compassion 
which her pathetic sonnets inspire, we 
cannot but think that Gaspara’s biographer 
admires her more than she deserves. He 
seems to regard her in a purely esthetic or 
artistic light, and finds her a noble and 
beautiful figure against a magnificent back- 
— of olive-groves and rose-gardens. 

e describes the stately, sumptuous Italian 





‘high life” of the time with thorough ap- 
preciation of its artistic beauty, and with no 
apparent perception of the lack of moral 
strength and moral purpose in it. This 
absence of the ethical element produces a 
curious effect on the mind, something like 
that produced on the eye by the pictures on 
a Japanese fan. The colors may be soft 
and gorgeous, but there is no perspective. 
The author even shows a tendency to dis- 
parage modern and western women as com- 

with Gaspara. ‘‘Surrendered to an 
emotional life,” he says, ‘‘she found in 
music, poetry, and the passion of love, the 
end of her existence.” There is no hint 
that there is, or ought to be, a higher end 
than these. Such a woman may be ‘a 
purely feminine type,” but she is not the 
noblest feminine type, nor, happily, the 
most common. e are told that ‘‘she was 


a flower.” But a human being ought to be 
something more than a flower, however 
graceful. The author, however, finds in Gas- 


para nothing to blame,though much to 
ity. The book is an interestingstudy, but 
ts moral tone rings false. 


RosEMARY AND Rug. Round Robin Series. 

Osgood & Co. Price $1.00. 

‘Rosemary and Rue” is the story of two 
beautiful girls who lived in old colonial 
times. One isa Quaker, the other a Jewess. 
After sea-voyages and strange adventures, 
the Jewess marries a Quaker youth, and the 
Quaker maiden a French Marquis. The 
story is not up to the average of the Round 
Robin series, yet contains many pretty 
scenes. One is where the fair Jewess and 
her Quaker sweetheart discuss the possibili- 
ty of having the marriage ceremony per- 
formed. Rue says: ‘‘We cannot marry 
ourselves with the Quakers, for I am a Jew- 
ess. Wecannot marry ourselves with the 
Jews, for you area Gentile. I know not 
how we can marry ourselves.” 

‘Easily enough, Rue. We can go to the 
devil together and join the Episcopalians,” 
answers the unscrupulous lover; and the 
nearest rector unites the couple accordingly. 


A Trip Eastwarp. -By Edward Abbott. 
Illustrated. Noyes & Co. Price, $1.00. 
This is the third of the ‘“‘Long Look 

Books,” written with the excellent aim of 

giving boys and girls reading which shall 

at once entertaining and instructive, 
without being sensational, To judge by 
this sample, the ‘‘Long Look’’ stories are 
almost as realistic as the famous ‘Rollo 

Books,” and less heavily weighted with 
onderous moralizing. The ‘Long Look” 

amily make a trip to the British provinces, 

visit St. John, St. Andrews, and Grand 

Menan, meet with various adventures, and 

pick up many bits of useful information. 

A. 8. B. 


Common SENsE AsoutT Women. By T. 
W. Higginson. Treating of: 1. Physiol- 
ogy. 2 Temperance. 3. Home. 4. 
Society. 5. Education. 6. Industry. 
7. Priuciples of Government. 8. Suf- 
frage, and Objections toSaffrage. $1.50. 
“Under the title of ‘Common Sense 

about Women,’ Lee & Shepard will publish 

for Col. T. W. Higginson a selection from 
his contributions to various journals on the 
theme which interests him so deeply, and 
which he has treated with more candor and 
discrimination than any person who has 
written anything like so much about it. 

A portion of the matter will appear for the 

first time."—WV. Y. Nation 


“He Grveta His BELOVED SLEEP.” By 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price $1.50. 

One of Mrs. Browning’s most beautiful 
poems, ‘‘The Sleep” is now issued as agift- 
book, handsomely bound, printed on heavy 
tinted paper, and illustrated with engrav- 
ings designed by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 





“Tender and True” is the title of a col- 
lection of love poems, compiled by the edi- 
tor of ‘‘Quiet Hours,” to be published short- 
ly by George H. Ellis. 


The December Wide Awake will gives 
foretaste of the merry holiday season in an 
operetta, Prince Puss-in-Boots, with origi- 
nal music by Louis UC. Elson. Wide Awake 
was permanently enlarged in October, and 
yet to admit this Christmas novelty the 
number of pages is still further increased in 
the December number. The Holiday Wide 
Awake will be the January number this 
year, as usuat. We predict that it will be 
very beautiful. 


Harper's Young People has entered upon 
its third volume. The two years of thi8 
periodical'’s growth have lifted it froma 
vigorous infancy toarobust youth. The 
aim ofits publishers has been to make it at- 
tractive without being sensational, and to 
this end they have secured the services of 
a high class of writers and artists. The 
Chautauqua ‘‘Young People’s Union” has 
included this illustrated weekly among the 
works which the members of the Union are 
required to read. 


D. Lothrop & Co. will publish in No- 
vember “Around the World Tour of Chris- 
tian Missions,” by W. H. Bainbridge. This 
comprehensive work will contain over 600 
pages, and be illustrated with maps, upon 
which the parts of the world cooupted by 
the missionaries of different denominations 
will be clearly indicated. They will issue 
at the same time, ‘‘Round the World Let- 
ters,’’ by Lucy Seaman Bainbridge,the well- 
known correspondent of the Providence 
Journal. 








Complicated Diseases, 


A prominent gentleman in Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa, writes us that he finds Kid- 
ney-Wort to be the best remedy he ever 
knew for a complication of diseases. It is 
the specfic action which it has on the liver, 
kidneys and bowels, which gives it such 
curative power, and it is the thousands of 
cures which it is performing which give it 
its great celebrity. Liquid, (very concen- 





trated) or ary, both act efficiently. —W. H. 
Journal and Courier. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
sev. 28, 3.90 P. M., a discussion on “Vacation 
ools. 





Sunday Mee for Women.—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont street, Nov. 27, at 3 P. M. _ 
er Mrs. Belia Barrows. Subject, ‘‘The Ideal He 
Woman.” Women ited. 


To Let.—To ladies only—first class rooms for 
lodging—in residence facing tne Boston Common. 
Address, Steadfast, Woman's Journal office. 


A Teacher is desired for a smal! private school 
in Georgia. All expenses will be paid there, while 
there, and back. For further particulars, inquire at 
Woman's Journal office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 











The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, mi, Clara Gamwell War- 
ner, instructor, will be closed during Thankegiving 
week. Applications for the new class forming for 
Nov. 28, may be made in writing during the vaca- 
tion, and will be promptly answered. 


The Health Foods 


PRODUCED BY T 


HEALTH FOOD CO.. of New York, are not com- 

pounds, tney are not liquid ‘‘remedies;”’ neither are 

they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 

~ aceaes often promote rather than relieve indiges- 
on. 











THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bariey, ete.) selected for their richness in nu- 
triment, and Gyoagh the agency of cold air and coid 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalide, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for ail in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Glutens, Ceréa! Coffee, Universal 
Food, Diabetic Flour, etc. 

Health Food Agency, 199 Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers. 
Send for free descriptive circulars. 


Thanksgiving Cards. 
Christmas Cards. 
Mexican Feather Birds. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST BOSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
wat laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 











a in) for the past ten years,—the “Weed” Cog 
Used in Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wil thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to . he 
: thickest oe carpet. We also mana- 
the best) facture the “Hub,” a very simple and 
reliable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 





@ All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ez- 
changed. 
The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
Houses ! 12 Portland Street, Boston, 





RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


In the Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russia 
to the World's Fair. There was never anything seen 
like them, So rich and brilliant in effect, so easy to 
do, such graceful designs. Mrs. AMOREAU, 
teacher of al! kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremont 
street, has now ready for inspection +«pecimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given and 
original designs now ready for this work, 


MRS. J. D. MILLER, 


Teacher of DR. GUILMETTE'S SYSTEM OF YO- 
CAL TECHNIQUE, for development of the Singing 
and Reading Voice. Special attention given to 
stren nosing the Respiratory Organs. One term 
will double the power of singing and readinz voices. 
Private lessons given, and classes formed. For par- 
ticulars inquire at 517 Washington street, room 5. 
Hours from 12 M, to6 P. M. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers anu Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Holiday Cards, 


837 Cornhill, Boston. 
CHAS. J. EDMANDS, 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No, 4 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


Ladies. 


We are now prepared to color and refinish your 
Straws, Felts and Beaver Hate and Bonnets in the 
best possible manner at THE BLEACHERY, 535 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & Co. All 
the new fall styles now ready. B.C. STINSON, 

Manager. 


THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 


Bepeey made for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
and Shoes. For a Messrs. HENRY H. TUT- 
TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston 




















FALL AND WINTER 


WALKING BOOTS 


for Ladies and Children, with 
LOW BROAD HEELS. Partic- 
ular attention given to Custom 
Work. 


Thayer, McNeil 
& Hodgkins, 


22 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Boston Cooking School, 


159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 10 and 12 A. 
M. 








School of Elocution & Expression. 


ANNA BARIGHT, Principal. 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE Co., Pa. 


Students of the several classes are requested to as- 
semble at the Chestnut Grove House, in Media, near 
the railroad station, at the times stated below, when 
books will be given out and studies resumed at once. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2.30 P.M. Seniors and Jun- 
iors, 5th day, the 6th inst.; Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, 6th day, the 7th inst.; College My ay ty 2d 
dvy, the 10th inst.; Class A, 3d day, the 11th inat.; 
Classes B and C, 4th day, the 12th inst. Students are 
requested to observe carefully the above times of 
return, that the college and schoo! may be reorgan- 
ized without confusion or unnecessary delay. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. 


s 
Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has orginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
~ superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


UF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi. 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecture-, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia, 


Woman's Medical College*Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1 and continues] 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the couree ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, acdress Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


Miss M. 8. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to parties desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the Season. 


27 A Beacon St., Cor, Bowdola St. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Dried Grasses, Pampas Plumes, 


AND IMMORTELLE DESIGNS. 
Fresh flowers in newest designs fot every occasion. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, FLORISTS, 


7 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Safe Investment, 
The lowa Loan and Trust Company. 


of Des Moines, Iowa, offers for sale at par and ac- 
crued interest, coupon bonds or debentures, in sums 
of $200 and upwards, bearing six per cent. interest 
ee semiannually, at the Chemical National 

ank, New York. These debentures are secured b 
mortgages on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and convenient as Government Bonds. 

ene pelt-ae cone of the IOWA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY is $250,000, and its ten vears of 
successful business, during which time it has invest- 
ed over $5,000,000, gives it a claim to public confi- 
dence. The closest investigation is invited, and full 
particulars, with responsible references, will be fur- 
nished on supplication. Address, 


Cc, E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 



































Fin ES FOR SS. 
JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington Street, ‘ ™ 


Boston, 


Has now open a stock of RICH FUR GOODS, exceptionally select and desirable in quality and style, 
comprising 


FINE SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


manufactured of carefully selected seal skins, of undoubted genuineness in kind and color, which we can 


confidently recommend for superior richness and en FU 
iiiene, Satin De Lyon, Gros Grain, a 

American Sable, and Russian Squirrel, trimmed and untrimmed. 
Fine Sea! Hats and Bonnets in al! the desirable and most beautiful etyles of the season. 


of the newe-t fashions, in Sic 


R-LINED CIRCL LARS AND DOLM- NS 
nd other popular silks, lined with kimine, 


Fur Trimmings 


in great variety. Muffs, Collars and Cuffs, Seal and Otter Mits, Gloves and Gauntlets, Fur Mats, Foot Mufis, 


Children’s Carriage Wraps, etc 


We give particular attention to the marufacture of SEAL SACQUES TO ORDER, producing a thor- 
oughness of finish and nicety of fit, with features for convenience, comfort and elegance that will inrure the 


fullest satisfa tion. OLD SEAL SACQUES repaired, redyed, altered and trimm 


make them stylish and serviceable. 


with appropriate furs, to 
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